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THE YEAR 1858. 


‘HE year 1858, which dawned upon us in gloom and 
disaster, has set in an atmosphere of prosperity and 
= The reverses which had blighted our commerce 
ve passed away, and the manufacturing districts have 
returned to the enjoyment of an almost unexampled activity. 
The trade of the country has probably never been in a more 
satisfactory state than at this moment. The best evidence 
of re-established confidence and sound prosperity is to be 
found in the returns of an increasing revenue, while the 
augmentation in the consumption of articles which constitute 
the necessities and the comforts of the people testifies to a 
general condition of well-being and contentment. Even the 
agricultural interest is enabled, by the high profits of past 
years, to bear without material inconvenience that fall in the 
_ price of its produce which has so largely benefited the great 
mass of the community. 

In the external relations of the Empire the amelioration has 
not been less striking or considerable. The results of the 
Chinese expedition cannot affect the question of right in the 
erigin of the quarrel. The failure of our arms was happ‘ly 
not essential to our view of this question—a view from which 
we see no occasion to depart. Neither can we admit that the 
successful issue of a policy is an unanswerable demonstration 
of its justice. We are content to leave that style of reasoning 
to ‘the guests and the apologists of the French Emperor. 
Nevertheless, being embarked in a contest, we can hardly con- 
ceive any situation in which the success of our own country 
should not be our first and dearest object. We can therefore 
express without reserve our satisfaction at the speedy and 
decisive termination of a dispute which was ambiguous in its 
origin, and which threatened to be pro and em- 
barrassing in its duration. 

In our Indian Empire the reparative process of conva- 
lescence has been more striking in proportion as the malady 
was more deadly and the prostration more complete. The 
vital energy of our race, during the protracted agony of 
1857, had enabled the English garrison of Hindostan to 
hold on to their posts with an obstinate tenacity of 
life. “In perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 

_“in perils in the wilderness, in weariness and painful- 
“ ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
“ often, in cold and nakedness ; troubled on every side, yet 
“ not distressed ; perplexed, yet not in despair ; persecuted, 
“but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed”—it was 
in this spirit of confident endurance and courageous longani- 
mity that our countrymen and countrywomen in India 
awaited the help which they were assured that their 
country would in due time send. The best news which 
the first days of 1858 brought us was that the i- 
son of Lucknow was saved. The announcement of the death 
of HavELocK in the moment of relief seemed to signalize 
by a noble sacrifice the closing chapter of disasters even 
more heroic than victory. This was the turning-point 
in the crisis. The violence of the first shock had been 
endured—the reaction of returning strength was now to set in. 
With. the triumphant evacuation of Lucknow the defensive 
attitude of England in Hindostan ceased, and from that 
moment she to reassert her authority over the empire 
she had so.mearly lost. We may be pardoned if we dwell 
fora moment, with no braggart pride, on the spectacle of 
the vessel of our State riding out the terrible storm. The 

story of the Agamemnon struggling with the Atlantic 
tempest was but a picture on a lesser scale of the dangers 
and the virtues which wrestled together in the typhoon that 
took aback the English power in Hindostan. Itisa sufficient 
answer to the predictions of English decadence with which 
the Absolutist press of the Continent is in the habit of con- 
soling itself, that, taken at the greatest disadvantage— 


surprised by dangers which it least expected, in that portion 
of her empire which by its situation is the least accessible, 
and which treason had made the least defensible—England 
has maintained her dominion unimpaired, and has re-asserted 
with fresh vigour an authority which her enemies hoped had 
for ever passed away. Penitus toto divisi orbe, we have 
lanted 100,000 English bayonets on a soil which the 
Deities legions never trod ; and at this moment a native 
force more numerous than that which cast off our yoke is 
in arms to re-establish and sustain our power. In the 
presence of such facts we can afford to despise the malignant 
jealousy of our foreign detractors. We may also derive the 
still more valuable assurance that the unpatriotic spirit of our 
domestic demagogues has not yet corrupted the heart of the 
nation, and that the selfish and enervating doctrines of 
which Mr. Bricut is the apostle are only the unhealthy 
efflorescence of a morbid humour the virus’ of which has 
happily not eaten into the constitution of the e. 
Passing from these Imperial topics to the er but not 
less interesting questions of party politics, we find the 
annals of the year 1858 rich in lessons which are full of 
instruction, and the results of which are not altogether 
unsatisfactory. The fall of Lord Patwerston’s Adminis- 
tration, and the apparently final collapse of his popularity 
in the early part of the session, are events which the 
students of political history will do well attentively to 
consider. The first conclusion which they will be disposed 
to draw will certainly not be that to which the unscrupulous 
demagogues of the platform seem so anxious to bring us— 
viz. that the present constitution of the House of Commons is a 
fraudulent contrivance for evading the representation of public 
opinion. No sooner was it really felt that popular feeling 
had ‘decidedly pronounced against Lord Patmerston’s Go- 
vernment, than it fell helplessly and hopelessly in a Parlia- 
ment which had been elected not twelve months before amidst 
shouts of “ Patmerston for ever.” Partisan critics may blame, 
if they please, the mutability of public opinion, but to charge 
the House of Commons with want of sympathy with the popu- 
lar voice is either to expose their ignorance or to confess their 
rejudice. For our part, we have no difficulty in explaining 
both the former popularity of Lord Pamerston and his recent 
fall, without accusing either the House of Commons or 
the people of fickleness or instability. The English people 
stood by Lord Patmerston because he had stood by them in 
the Russian war. Certainly we are not at this moment 
about to condemn a policy which we have always advo- 
cated. Our support was steadily accorded to those who 
upheld the vigorous prosecution of the war, and a foreign 
policy really deserving the title of “spirited” has never 
found an opponent in the Satwrday Review. If we have 
Lack it was not for his conduct as a 
ar minister, of which we have often enough expressed 
our approbation. But long before the events of last February, 
we thought it necessary to point out the view of his general 
character as a statesman with which an attentive study 
of his career had impressed us. We knew that in the 
Russian war everything was plain sailing—a Minister had 
nothing to do but to float on the top of the popular wave, 


Lord Patmerston’s adhesion to the war did not therefore . 


solve the question whether his policy was the result of a 
transient impulse or of fixed principles and self-consistent 
sympathies. When, however, we considered the part he 
had played in 1848—when we. remembered how the 
Liberal party on the Continent ‘had been alternately in- 
flamed and betrayed by the English Foreign Office—when 
we called to mind that the professed champion of Liberal 
principles was the first man to tender his personal. con- 
gratulations to Louis Napozon on the atrocious outrage 
of December 2nd—we could not but entertain grave mis- 
givings as to the sincerity and stability of a policy which was 
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subject to such fatal inconsistencies. Unreflecting persons 


the words which Lord Patmerstoy had always 
on 


lips, without much regarding the aéts which had 
given the real colour to his career; and those whose 
judgment had been formed on such inadequate grounds 
were naturally surprised at the tameness with which the 
insults of Naples were accepted, at the subserviency which 
humbled itself before French dictation, and at the adulation 
which led an English statesman to bow in the antechambers 
of Compiégne. To us these things caused no astonishment, 
and it was because they are the legitimate developments of 
tendencies which we perceived to be inherent in his political 
character, that we refused to shout for a Minister whose 
policy we were convinced would in the end prove to be any- 
thing but spirited. In 1857, popular opinion refused to 
see in Lord Patmerston anything but the true impersona- 
tion of the principles he professed ; and it required some 
fact as startling as the Conspiracy Bill or the visit to 
Compiégne to open the eyes of the public at large to 
the imposture of which they had been the dupes. But 
when they discovered the extent to which their credulity 
had been practised upon, their indignation was natu- 
rally oe to the confidence which had been be- 
trayed. The English people abandoned Lord Patmerston, 
not because they were fickle, but simply because they had found 
out that, if they meant to be consistent to their principles 
and true to their liberties, they must throw overboard the 
untrustworthy guardian to whom they had unwisely confided 
them. It was n that they should be inconstant to 
Lord PALMErsTON in order that they might be constant to 
themselves. 

To some persons we know that his conduct in the affair 
of the Conspiracy Bill still seems wholly inexplicable. 
We believe that the causes of it are neither recondite 
nor complicated. In the first place, it will be found 
that the policy of Lord Patmerston has always been rather 
a personal policy than one of principles. In the second 
place, in spite of the general opinion to the contrary, 
we believe that he has very little sympathy with, and 
still less knowledge of, the true public feeling of the country. 
Bred in the diplomatic secrecy of the Foreign Office, 
he has been brought but little into contact with the rude 
realities of English public life. It was the habit of 
mind thus contracted which led him to manage an Ad- 
ministration with a great majority at its back just as 
he might have managed a little intrigue in a foreign Court. 
Instead of boldly relying on public opinion, he sought to buy 
an interest here and to secure a vote there, just asa chargé 
@affaires at the Court of Pumpernickel might seek to gain 
over the Grand Duke's great chamberlain, or the mistress of 
the Grand Duchess’s equerry. Thus bishoprics were hawked 
about like tide-waiters’ places in thelobby of the House of Com- 
mons to secure the disinterested adhesion of Exeter Hall, and 
the Cerberus of the Zimes was tamed by sops adapted to its 
palate. But the Lord who purchased a puppet-show did not 
commit a more foolish or useless extravagance than the 
Minister who d himself of the Z'imes while he lost the 
Times’ public. The affair ended as these profound diplomatic 
contrivances generally do end—simply by discrediting the 
tools. After all, we need seek no further for the cause why 
Lord Patmerston brought in the Conspiracy Bill than 
the fact that he seems to have had no notion that 
the transaction would be distasteful to the English people, or 
that the tone of Count WaLewskt's despatch was likely to be 
— as offensive by the public at large. 

e selection of a Lord Privy Seal was only one 
of many incidents which revealed the incapacity of Lord 
PatmersTon to appreciate the true tone of English 
feeling. He certainly never meant to make himself the 
voluntary victim of the virtues, however eminent, of his 
favoured friend. The explanation of the CLANRICARDE 
appointment, as of the Conspiracy Bill, is that Lord Pat- 
MERSTON was so little acquainted with the temper of public 
opinion that he did not fora moment dream that the incident 
was one which would call forth popular indignation. But 
perhaps the most remarkable example of this capital 
defect in his character as the head of an English Govern- 
ment, is to be found in his recent visit to Compiégne. 
This extraordinary blunder is almost equally puzzling 
whether we suppose that the guest of Louis Napo- 
LEON was sensible or ignorant of the effect which it 
would produce upon the English public mind. If he 
was not prepared for the loud and universal disapproba- 
tion which visited his «indiscretion, there is nothing to 


be said but that a man who so little understands the 
English people is very ill-fitted to govern them. If, on 
the other hand, he anticipated the storm which he was 
about to raise, we must form a still lower estimate of 
his political judgment. We are told that Lord Patmer- 
ston is to be regarded as a sort of patriotic Curtius, 
willing to leap into an abyss of unpopularity in order to 
close the breach between England and France. We do 
not stop to discuss the qualifications of the noble Viscount 
for the réle of a martyr. We content ourselves with pointing 
out that the indignant protest of English opinion which this 
most unseasonable act of adulation necessarily evoked, very 
little tended to the end which he is supposed to desire. If 
Lord PaLmerston had been satisfied to stay at home, it would 
not have been requisite to insist on the reasons which ought 
to have prevented him from going abroad, and the Emperor 
of the cH might have been spared the criticisms of the 
English press, which he may possibly think a somewhat heavy 
price to pay even for the agrémens of Lord Patmerston’s 
society, and the entertainment afforded by his feats of horse- 
manship. Lord Patmerston is, no doubt, a very pleasant 
member of society, but if it be true (as his apologists pretend) 
that Louis Napoteon is the only man in France who favours 
the English Alliance, we may be certain that he had some 
stronger reasons of policy for running counter to the national 
will than the mere hope of a week’s visit in the country from 
the Member for Tiverton ; and we venture to think that those 
considerations would have continued to prevail, even though 
Lord Patmerston had the month of November st 
Broadlands. The elect of 500,000 bayonets may or may not 
have the power to pursue a policy repugnant to the 
national sentiment in France; but of one thing we are 
very certain—and the events of last February might 
have opened even Lord Patmerston’s eyes to the fact—that 
in England there is no man who has authority to pledge the 
sympathies of a free country to acts which it abhors 
and a system which it condemns. Before Lord PALMERSTON 
undertook the notable task of sustaining the French Alliance 
by his personal civilities to the prosecutor of M. pz— Mont- 
ALEMBERT and the oppressor of Portugal, he would have done 
well to reflect whether the rude disclaimers by which the 
English people have thought it necessary to clear themselves 
from complicity in the transaction might not considerably 
lessen the conciliatory effect of his ill-timed adulation. The 
Compiégne visit, even in the view of it put forward by Lord 
Patmerston’s friends, was a political bétise. Your servant 
chooses, without any authority from you, to send a card of 
invitation to a gentleman with whom you are on ambiguous 
terms, because in his opinion it is desirable that you 
should be intimate with him. If you should find 
it necessary to explain that the invitation was a mistake, 
and that in fact you will not be at home all that 
week, the object of the intrusive domestic will not 
be materially advanced. And this is just the situation which 
the officiousness of Lord Panmerston has created between 
the English and French nations. Ifhe had had the sense to 
leave things alone, the alliance would have stood upon a 
much firmer basis when resting on the reciprocity of 
common interests, without a ridiculous and futile attempt to 
negotiate an impossible sentimental sympathy. The fatal 
defect which has vitiated the whole tenor of Lord Patmer- 
ston’s foreign policy is that ‘his conduct has been governed 
by personal predilections and antipathies, rather than by 
any fixed political principles or consistent views of national 
interests. It is thus only that we can account for the fact that 
the Minister who in 1847 seemed to have no other aim than 
to break up the entente cordiale with France, should in 1857 
have been willing to sacrifice everything in favour of an 
object for which he once professed so profound a disdain. 
The alliance between England and France, in any sense in 
which a statesman should value it, is a constant interest, 
which does not vary with the of persons who may 
happen to be at the head of the State. But this is not the 
point of view from which Lord Patmerston is in the habit 
of regarding foreign policy. He hated Louis Pumuprr, and 
he likes Louis Napougon ; and this difference of personal 
feelings determines him in upholding or subverting a French 
alliance. 

* The same vice which tainted his conduct of foreign affairs 
ran through his domestic administration. It was not 
so much that his political principles were erroneous, as 
that he had no political principles at all. It was impos- 
sible to tell from moment to moment what course might be 
taken by a Minister who steered without a compass by a sort 
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of rule of thumb, and could hardly (as the sailors say) “ fudge 
“aday’s work.” It was a mere toss up, depending on his 
own particular humour for the day, or on what he fancied 
to be the popular cry of the hour, whether he made a 
war or produced a Reform Bill—whether he instigated 
a revolution or brought in a Conspiracy Bill. As 
always happens in this game, the turn comes when 
the player loses. When Lord Patmersron called the 
Conspiracy Bill, he lost the toss. In a country where, on 
the whole, intelligence and principle govern, it must be 
so in the long run. Such a country cannot be ruled 
by mere dexterous manipulation. Some day the dex- 
terity is at fault, and the manipulation fails. But Lord Pat- 
MERSTON has little right to complain, for few professors of 
political sleight-of-hand have been found out so late. 

In the existing state of political parties, the succes- 
sion of Lord Dersy to power was the inevitable result of 
Lord Patmerston’s fall. The Liberal party had been too 
much shattered by the conduct of its chief to allow at that 
moment of a satisfactory reconstruction. Our readers will 
not expect to find in this journal an apology for Lord Drrsy. 
Nevertheless, we see no reason to change our opinion that 
the rejection of the Conspiracy Bill, and the repudiation of 
the policy of which it was only a part, was a matter of such 
paramount and imminent necessity that all other evils were 
light in comparison with the danger which menaced the 

and influence of England in Europe. Nothing 
short of the peremptory and contumelious dismissal of the 
Pa.mersTon Administration could ever have disabused Con- 
tinental opinion of the conviction which the course of Lord 
Paumerston’s policy had tended to create, that England was 
the facile and timid instrument in the hands of Lovis 
Napoitzeon. The penalty of a Derbyite Administration 
was a part of the price which we were compelled to 
pay in order to get out of the false position in which 
the late Government had involved the country. It is 
true that, with an inconsistency which nothing can 


excuse, the followers of Lord Dersy took a hint from 


the rising storm in the public mind to throw out a measure 
which their sluggish patriotism had not taught them in the 
first instance to reject. The humiliation was all their own, 
but the advantage remained with the country. Lord Dersy 
and Mr. Disrar.t, who supported the first reading of the 
Conspiracy Bill with all kinds of fulsome adulation of the 
“ well-informed Prince” who had undertaken to dictate to 
the English Parliament the reformation of its laws, found 
it expedient to withdraw the measure for which they had 
voted. Their accession to office was founded on a glaring 
tergiversation, and their whole career has been consistent 
with its origin. Indeed, the consistency of Lord Dersy 
reminds us of the success of the barrister who had lost 
many verdicts which he ought to have won, but had won 
many verdicts which he ought to have lost, so that on 
the average, justice was done. Thus Lord Dersy, who 
opposes everything which he formerly supported, may be 


‘said, by supporting everything which he formerly opposed, 


to have established a sort of average consistency. The general 
disinclination to permit the Government to fall i 
into the hands of Lord Patmerston is the chief cause 
which has led to the toleration of the present Adminis- 
tration. It was this which suggested to Lord Jonny 
RussExt the loophole of the resolutions by which they 
were permitted to escape from the ridiculous fiasco of Lord 
ELLenporovucn’s India Bill. In the fights of last session 
they enjoyed the double advantage, first, of being them- 
selves ready to run away at a moment's notice, and secondly, 
of always having some one willing and able to trip up their 
ers. The consequence is, that, reversing the saying of 
Francis L, they have saved everything except their honour. 
We cannot altogether accept M. pe MonTALemBert’s inge- 
nious and eloquent exposition of the famous CARDWELL debate. 
Mr. Bricut says that the House of Commons never votes on 
inciples of abstract justice. The misfortune is, that when 
Mr. Briecut by accident says something which is not untrue, 
he couples it with a reason which is both irrational and 
false. When he attributes the hatred of abstract justice to 
an aristocratic House of Commons, he might have remembered 
that the eternal principles of justice have not yet induced thé 
democratic assemblies of the United States to abolish the 
“ peculiar institution.” If the House of Commons does not 
trouble itself much with the principles of abstract justice, it 
is because popular assemblies—we will venture to say 
equally under democratic as under aristocratic constitutions 
—do not habitually concern themselves very much with 


abstract principles at all. The breakdown of the Carp- 


WELL resolution was the result of many concurrent causes. 
In the first place, the retreat of Lord Extensporovcs had 
disarmed much of the indignation which his unpatriotic 
and indefensible despatch had called forth. The position of 
Lord Cannine being re-established by the merited disgrace 
of his critic, the good sense of most reasonable persons disin- 
clined them to make India at that moment the battle-field 
of parties, especially on so capital a question as that of amnesty 
or no amnesty. In thenext place, the manner in which the 
whole move had been concerted gave it the appearance of a 
little Whig trick rather than the formal censure of a great 
party. A large number of members by no means friendly to 
Lord Dersy’s Administration had no disposition to bind them- 
selves blindly to the little plan snugly arranged on Sunday after- 
noon at Cambridge House. They did not like the bill of fare 
of toujours perdria or rechauffé “Whig,” which Mr. Carp- 
WELL was commissioned to lay before them. But most 
prevalent of all was the terror of a dissolution in a 
Parliament which had been elected to the false cry of 
“ PatMERSTON for ever.” We believe this to be pretty 
nearly the true account of the transaction, and that, whether 
the House of Commons voted or not in accordance with the 
principles of abstract justice, it acted fairly in obedience to 
the law of its institution in giving effect to the general 
disinclination of the public to press on at that moment a 
change of Government. 

The legislation of the year 1858 may be set down as 
positively mil; for the India Bill, in its ultimate form, 
hardly deserves the name of legislation. The measure which 
was originally intended to convert the Indian Government 
into a mere sub-department of Downing-street, was happily, 
by the tardy sense of Parliament, reduced to a change which 
left things as little altered as possible. It was necessary 
to do something by way of escaping from the absurdities 
into which the late Government had allowed itself to be 
driven by the panic of the mutiny and the shallowness of a 
portion of the English press. In the course of the discussion, 
the dangerous revolution which had beenat first meditated was 
softened into the milder form of a titular metamorphosis. The 
East India Company has, by permission, taken the name of the 
Indian Council, and the President of the Board of Control 
has assumed the higher dignity of Secretary of State. The 
great point has happily been gained, and we retain the tole- 
rably substantial “shadow of a shade” of an independent 
Council to defend the integrity of our Indian Empire from 
the vacillation or rashness of a popularity-hunting Minister 
or a meddlesome House of Commons. 

Of the foreign policy of the present Government but little 
is known. Itis the misfortune of our diplomacy that, like 
the blunders in the conveyance of an estate, the mischief is 
never known till it is irremediable. The admirers of Lord 
Matmessury claim for him much credit in the affair of the 
Cagliari. Without wishing to detract from his merits, we 
cannot but observe that he was in no slight degree indebted 
for his success to the astuteness of the King of Napizs, 
whose abilities are generally undervalued. We should have 
been disposed to give Lord Matmessury credit for the new- 
born zeal which he is supposed to have derived from the 
lesson of the Conspiracy Bill, if it had not been for the 
awkward incident of the French coercion of Lisbon. All the 
facts which have yet transpired in that transaction bear very 
heavily against the reputation of the English Cabinet for 
courage and conduct. The truth of this matter will shortly 
be known, and the Government must reckon on being called 
to a severe and searching account. 

“ Reform” is the catchword written at the bottom of the 
page of 1858, to carry us over to the first line of the new 
year. We shall not prolong an article devoted to a retro- 


spect of the past, by indulging in any anticipations of , 


the future. Mr. Brient’s speeches, which belong to the 
last months of 1858, may be considered perhaps as the 
overture to the concert to which Lord Dersy has 
invited the Conservative . We are not able to 
present our readers with the authorized e, nor is 
it our business at present to speculate on the result. The 
history of the experiment of a Conservative Reform Bill 
belongs to the year 1859. The Conservative party, weary 
of Moses and Aaron, have found a tolerable substitute for 
Corau in the Right Honourable Bensamin We 


‘shall probably be able to describe with some accuracy on 


next New-Year’s Day the pit which he has opened for their 


reception. 
On the whole, looking back on the chequered face of the 
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+ year, there is ground for satisfaction and contentment. 
The good sense and true instincts of a sound public opinion, 
acting through free institutions, have suved us from the follies, 
the cowardice, and the rashness of individual politicians. 
Many personal reputations have suffered, but on the whole 
the country has gained. We take leave of the year that is 
past with the earnest hope and the sincere belief that the 
general prudence, moderation, and justice of the English 
people, which have carried them through so many difficulties, 
will save them from sacrificing their real liberties to the 
dangerous delusions of democracy, which is the most insidious 
and the most fatal foe that freedom has to fear. 


THE RUMOURS OF WAR. 


EENLY organized as the frame of European civilization 
now is for suffering, as well as for enjoyment, good men 
may well shrink from alluding to the possibility of a Euro- 
pean war. It is trying to our faith in the justice which 
rules the world to think that a few unscrupulous adventurers, 
sitting over their champagne in the Tuileries, should have 
the power, for their own selfish purposes, of loosing such a 
whirlwind of havoc, misery, and evil passions upon Christen- 
dom. But we fear it may be regarded as a matter of cer- 
tainty that the French Government entertains the idea of war 
as a means of employing its colossal army, and keeping up 
what the great gamblers of the world style their prestige. 
The French army, indeed, is so enormous as in itself to be 
almost a standing declaration of war to other nations. It is 
the one menacing and explosive element which now disturbs 
the repose and security of Europe, and forbids the Govern- 
ments of the world to commence a gradual reduction of their 
armaments, turn the enormous sums hitherto lavished in 
maintaining multitudes of mercenaries to better uses, and 
relieve the burdens of their people. It is kept up on a scale 
for which nothing can account but a depraved military 
ambition and a desire to threaten and oppress other nations. 
Such a force is not required for self-defence when all 
the world but France is anxious to be at peace, and 
when uo thought of attacking the French territory has 
been entertained by any Power for fifty years. It is not 
required for police, on any hypothesis as to the internal con- 
dition of France—much less on that hypothesis which supposes 
the present Government to be the spontaneous choice and 
the adored idol of the vast majority of the nation. Those 
who keep such an army on foot must find it work in foreign 
war; or, like Frankenstein’s giant, it will destroy its 
master. The Roman Empire, to which the French Empire 
is so often compared and so often compares itself, had nearly 
as large an army; but that army was constantly and 
actively employed in guarding a vast frontier against 
the attacks of barbarians. The few troops who were 
quartered, as the French army are, in the heart of the Empire 
without active employment, have left to history the fatal 
name of the Pretorians. We need not doubt that Louis 
Napoveon’s inclination fell in with his policy in proclaiming 
that his Empire was Peace. Neither need we doubt the 
sincerity of his belief that his despotism would not be as 
other despotisms, but a popular dictatorship, compatible 
with freedom of thought, enlightenment, and progress. But 
things will not so easily change their natures under the con- 
juration of a magic phrase. Despotism proves to be des- 
potism after all ; and despotism with an enormous army will, 
too probably, prove to be war. 

There is little doubt that Austria is the immediate mark 
of French ambition, though it is not on Austrian honour 
that the evil spirits of the French army most desire to 
trample, nor in the pillage and pollution of Austrian homes 
that they most desire to revel. The Emperor holds himself 
out as the friend and patron of Italy. His publication of 
Oxsinr’s appeal to him could be explained only on the ground 
of his acceptance of the character which that appeal exhorted 
him to assume ; nor is it impossible that in the case of Italy, 
as in the case of France, he may really have his visions as 
well as his personal objects. Austrian Italy lies open to him, 
through an alliance with Sardinia. It affords fields for great 
battles, such as most dazzle the imagination of the French 
soldier—tields, too, already bright with victory to the French, 
and dark with defeat to their opponents. Louis NapoLzon 
probably relies for support in such an enterprise on the aid 


_ of Russia, anxious for territorial aggrandizement at the 


expense of Austria, and prepared for that object insanely to 
let loose in Europe the whirlwind by which the artificial and 
rotten fabric of her own despotism must ultimately perish. 


He counts, as a matter of course, on the assistance of Sardinia, 
ready to take the rider on her back, and his bit between her 
teeth, if she can only be avenged on the stag whose horns gored 
her at Novara. He has laid his ground for covering his ope- 
rations by intrigues in other countries. Not that we would 
attribute to the French Cabinet a fixity of purpose or a 
deliberate policy, in the existence of which we are not in- 
clined to believe ; but it is rational to suppose that, in their 
various subterranean operations, they have always been more 
or less working towards an object which they have certainly 
always had more or less in view. 

But, besides all these advantages, Louis NapoLzon no 
doubt, in meditating an attack on the Italian provinces 
of Austria, looks for the sympathy and connivance of 
England as a declared friend to Italian independence. 
England would fall into the most fatal of all errors in 
encouraging or fulfilling this expectation. To know 
what a French despot in close alliance with the 
Jesuits means by liberating Italy, Englishmen have only to 
look at Rome. Austria has been guilty of retaining a 
part of Italy under an alien though almost immemorial 
yoke. She has not been guilty of any crime against 
Italy so great or so deadly as the piratical suppres- 
sion of the Roman Republic, and the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical tyranny in its place. Austria is at least an 
old Monarchy, limited by the code of honour and tempered 
by the influence of tradition. The French despotism which 
would be erected in place of the Austrian, either directly or 
by the head of some Murat or other satrap of France, is the 
youngest of all despotisms, and therefore the most suspicious, 
the most cruel, the most inexorably hostile to freedom of 
thought, and to the moral and political dignity of man. 
How French armies—even revolutionary armies in the 
first burst of revolutionary enthusiasm—liberate Italy when 
they enter it for the express purpose of liberation, we know, 
and Italians ought to know, from the experience of scenes 
witnessed by men yet alive. ALtson is almost touched for a 
moment with the spirit of Tacrrus while he describes, with 
perfect fidelity, the blessings conferred by the liberating army 
of 1796 :—*“ With the French invasion commenced a long 
“ period of suffering ; tyranny under the name of liberty ; 
“yapine under that of generosity ; excitement among the 
“poor ; spoliation of the rich ; clamour in public against 
“the nobility, and adulation of them in private; revolt 
“ against tyranny by those who aimed only at being tyrants ; 
“ general praise of liberty in words, and universal extinction of 
“ it in action ; the stripping of churches ; the robbery of 
“hospitals ; the levelling of the palaces of the great, the 
“ destruction of the cottages of the poor—all that military 
“ license has of most terrible, all that despotic authority has 
“ of most oppressive.” Add to this the spoliation of works of 
art by the barbarous egotism of France, and the long series 
of confiscations and conscriptions which continued through 
the whole course of the triumphant brigandage of the First 
Napoteon—and you have a picture of the doom of Italy 
rescued from oppression by French arms. The object of the 
French army is not the propagation of political principles—it 
is victory and rapine. Austria may be justly unpopular with 
all friends of freedom, but, if attacked by French military 
ambition, she would be in the position of a justly unpopular 
man attacked by a highwayman—and a highwayman who, if 
left unopposed, would be certain to proceed, flushed and 
excited by success, in the further exercise of his trade. 

The question to be decided in the plains of Lombardy, in 
the event of a French invasion, will not be whether Italy 
shall be free as Englishmen would desire her to be, and as 
Louis Naproxeon does his best to prevent her being, but 
whether European civilization and European law shall 
again be trodden under foot by the sanguinary vanity of a 
horde of French sabrewrs. In such a contest England could 
not stand neutral. Her influence has been steadily, 
if not always wisely, exerted in favour of the constitutional 
liberties of Italy. Her sympathies have been declared in a 
thousand ways to be on that side. But another outbreak of 
French military ambition upon Europe is a thing wholly 
unconnected with the political interests of any nation, and 
equally hostile to them all. It is a danger menacing the inde- 
pendence, honour, and happiness of the whole European 
Confederation, and one which all the members of that Con- 
federation must unite, at all hazards and at whatever cost, to 
put down, and to put down for ever. France would of 
course desire, and would seek by every diplomatic art, to take 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, and England in detail. But those 
Powers have been taught by bitter lessons that it is politic 
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as well as chivalrous to stand by each other, and that those 
who look on at Austerlitz only reserve for themselves 
a Jena, 

It is by no means clear that Austria, if attacked by France 
in Italy, would not make a good and even a successful stand. 
It is true the Austrian Empire consists of an incongruous 
collection of provinces ; but in each of these provinces there 
is an aristocracy which has evinced the strongest attachment 
to the Crown, and may again evince the same attachment in 
the day of peril. Much as we may lament that the emanci- 
pation of Italy was not achieved in 1848, and much as we may 
blame the English Minister who so wrecked the hopes of liberty 
on that occasion, we cannot refuse to admire the Roman tena- 
city with which Austria held her Italian province when all 
the world thought her power utterly prostrated and her case 
utterly desperate. That same tenacity, ever characteristic 
of a great aristocracy, was shown in the long struggle with 
Napoteon—a struggle again and again renewed after re- 
peated and overwhelming defeats, and in the end crowned 
with victory. And now Austria would have to contend, 
not as in the time of Napoteon with the French nation 
hurled upon her in a revolutionary crusade, but merely 
with the French army—an army vast, indeed, in numbers, 
and admirable in training, arms, and organization, but 
far inferior in spirit to the revolutionary columns of 1796, 
cut off from the nation by the very process-which has made 
it so perfect as a military machine, and liable to be crushed 
by a single defeat. History, from the days of HANNIBAL 
downwards, shows us that the issue of a contest between 
two great Powers depends not so much upon the relative 
strength of the armies with which they at first enter the 
field, as upon the relative amount of the moral and physical 
resources upon which they can ultimately draw. It is 
by no means certain that the hereditary soyereign of 


the great provinces of the Austrian Empire has not a larger. 


fund of moral and physical resources to draw on in the long 
run than the usurping occupant of the new and tottering 
throne of France. Nor can we read the history of the great 
campaigns in Italy and on the Rhine at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, without being convinced that the 
Austrian soldiers were little, if at all, inferior to the French, 
even when the French soldiery consisted of the very 
flower of all classes of the nation, animated by a spirit 
which no training can reproduce. Bad generalship,. the 
idiotic interference of the Aulic Council, treachery at their 
own head-quarters, the skill, the bribery, and the unscrupu- 
lous artifices of Napotgon turned the day in Italy against 
the troops who, under the Archduke CHar.Es, were at the 
same time victorious on the Rhine. The Duke of Mata- 
KOFF is not a NapPoLeon, nor are the errors of 1796 likely 
to be repeated on the Austrian side. If Louis Napontgon 
and his Cabinet know what it is to shrink from crime, let 
them shrink from the crime of involving Europe in war. If 
they shrink from no crime, let them shrink from the possi- 


- bility of a defeat which to them would be utter and irre- 


trievable ruin. 


THE COWARDICE OF PUBLIC MEN. 


HEN we had occasion to discuss recently the question of 
an Anonymous Press, we pointed out that the existing 
system of journalism was necessary—if for no other reasons— 
for the purpose of correcting and countervailing the mischiefs 
which flow from the cowardice of public men. This point 
is one which the present aspect of politics tends remarkably 
to enforce. The Zimes, in the course of the week, has with 
much justice pointed out that the defence of the constitu- 
tion against the demagogues who are labouring to subvert it 
from its foundations has been left wholly to the press. The 
profession of journalism is often reproached with an absence 
of that sense of responsibility of which the politicians of the 
platform and the hustings flatter themselves they enjoy the 
exclusive monopoly. We invite our critics to compare the 
conduct which has been pursued with to a question 
so vitally affecting the interests of the country as that of 
Reform, by the press on the one hand, and by the politicians 
who claim to direct public opinion on the other. 

We are about to have a Reform Bill which is more 
or less to be’ an organic change in the supreme _ 
in the State. It is not our present purpose to discuss 
the merits or expediency of such a change. The point to 
which we desire to direct attention is the manner 
in which this capital question has been dealt with by the 
whole class of Parliamentary politicians, Those who have 


studied Mr. Bricut’s orations must have been struck 
with the fact that the single argument by which he 
demonstrates the popularity of Reform is deduced from the 
rival manceuvres of the leading men in the House of 
Commons. Everybody, he says, has admitted the necessity 
of Reform, for there is no party leader who has not 
promised a Reform Bill. This is the sorry substitute 
which he is obliged to put up with for that popu- 
lar fervour which his mendacious and inflammatory libels 
on everything that is English have failed to evoke. If 
the secret motives of these pledges whose authority he 
emphatically parades were really laid bare, we doubt 
whether they would much tend to establish his argument. 
If it be, indeed, the pressure of popular opinion which has in- 
duced the Conservative leaders to throw open to their bitterest 
foe the gates of the fortress which they undertook to defend, 
the fact would entirely cut away from beneath him the stock 
invectives of the Birmingham demagogue. If the public 
voice is unanimous in favour of Reform, and if all the public 
men in the country, yielding to that opinion, have become 
Reformers in spite of themselves, what becomes of the argu- 
ment that popular feeling is wholly misrepresented, and that 
the existing constitution is a fraudulent deception by which 
the will of the people is deliberately defied 1 

Mr. Bricut, however, belongs to that school of logi- 
cians who are always wanting to eat their cake and have 
their cake. He does not see the absurdity of insisting 
in one and the same breath that all Parliamentary poli- 
ticians are pledged to Reform in obedience to public opinion, 
and also that public opinion, in the present state of the 
representation, is wholly inoperative in Parliamentary poli- 
tics. When a gentleman has the advantage of invent- 
ing all his premisses, he might be expected at least to 
take the trouble of squaring his conclusions with the 
imaginary facts from which he pretends to deduce them. If 
Mr. Bricut’s assertion, that the promises of future Reform 
Bills which have been so lavishly scattered by successive 
Governments are the result of popular pressure, were the 
truth, or anything like the truth, he would, indeed, lose the 
benefit of his favourite dogma that public opinion is sup- 
pressed, yet he might still retain his demonstration of 
the strength of the feeling which had extorted a universal 
though reluctant acquiescence. But he knows just as well 
as everybody else that the batch of embryo Reform Bills 
which have been tossing about for the last six years are 
not the fruit of popular pressure, but the offspring of rival 
jealousies and the contrivances of contending factions. Why 
did Lord Patmerston promise a Reform Bill? Was it 
popular pressure, or profound conviction, or inevitable neces- 
sity, which forced it on him? It was none of these things, 
but simply that he was afraid of Lord Joun Russenm 
Why did Lord Dersy surrender the Conservative camp by an 
ignominious capitulation ? For no other reason but because he 
was afraid of Lord Joun Russet and Lord Patwerston— 
because, in short, he chose rather to throw overboard his 
party and his principles than endanger the tenure of his 
Administration. And so we are treated to the spectacle of 
all these courageous and consistent politicians bidding against 
one another, not for popular support, but for the favour of 
Mr. Bricut, whose principles they detest, and who, we must 
say, not without reason, very heartily despises the men who 
truckle to him with an insincere servility. It might, perhaps, 
have been but decent that the leaders of a party which pre- 
tends to preserve rather than to destroy, should at least, 
if they thought an organic Reform indispensable, have 
stated the defects which they proposed to remedy, and 
the principles of reconstruction on which they intended 
to proceed. As it is, it stands on Lord Dersy’s confession 
that the Constitution is in a state which requires a thorough 
overhauling, but the nature of the repairs which are to 
done he leaves the public to learn from Mr. Brieut. 

Taking for granted that there is to be a Reform Bill next 
session, let us ask whether the public have been fairly dealt 
with by the men who claim to influence public opinion. 
Why is Mr. Brieut to be left by those ardent Reformers 
as the sole exponent of the principles of Reform? Have not 
we aright to know from Lord Patmerston whether the Bill 
which he had in preparation, and the principles of which he 
had of course thoroughly settled, included electoral districts, 
ballot, and household suffrage? Why does not Lord Dzrsy 
let the people of Glasgow know whether the object of the 
Reform which he has promised is to put an end to the 
House of Peers, to place in other hands that “portion of 
“the public revenue which is at present entrusted to the 
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“Church of England,” and to compel the subdivision of 
landed property, so that every Scotch weaver may have his 
allotment of a deer forest ? ° 

The Times hit but half the mark when it rebuked the 
indolence and want of spirit with which the aristocracy had 
permitted the libels of Mr. Bricur against their order to be 
recorded without remonstrance and without refutation. It 
is not the aristocracy alone that he has attacked. His 
reckless calumnies are directed against the whole a 
and intelligence of the country. The principles whic 
he has enunciated are those of a man who is bent on 
subverting the whole framework of political society. The 
doctrines which he preaches are those which history and 
experience have proved to be destructive of property, 
liberty, and order. When he tells an ignorant and ex- 
citable audience that the House of Commons has uniformly 
laid the burden of taxation on the poer, while it exempted 
the rich, he says that which he knows to be false, and which 
he intends to be mischievous. He knows that, in the very 
first Parliament in which he himself sat, Sir Ropert Pest, as 
the political leader of the landed interest, imposed the Income- 
tax upon the wealthier classes, in order that he might 
lessen the burden which pressed upon the industry of 
the people. He knows that, since that period, the spirit 
of that legislation has been systematically and self-deny- 
ingly pursued. Of the burdens of the poorer classes 
there has been no increase ; and it is, as Mr. Briant very 
well knows, by the voluntary acceptance of extraordinary 
imposts on the part of the enfranchised classes that those 
burdens have been greatly and beneficially diminished. 
He tells an assembly that knows no better, whose judg- 
ments he distorts by his mendacity, and whose passions 
he inflames by his rhetoric, that they have no part in 
the increased expenditure which is defrayed by an unjust 
taxation. Yet he kuows that the sanitary measures and 
the educational rates of the last ten years have been 
passed exclusively from a regard to the interests of 
those whom he labours to exasperate and mislead. No 
doubt there have been men returned to Parliament who, 
in the calculating selfishness of a commercial inhumanity, 
have been insensible to the claims of justice and the 
dictates of mercy. But it is convenient for Mr. Bricut to 
forget who it was that laboured to defeat the Ten Hours’ 
Bill—a measure which we believe did more both for the 
moral and physical interests of the operatives whose cause 
he hypoeritically pretends to plead, than all the platform 
platitudes which he vents in a month. Mr. Bricur tells 
the populace, on whose ignorance he calculates, that the late 
war was got up by the enfranchised class for their own benefit, 
at the expense of those who are deprived of the suffrage. 
He knows full well that the cost of the war was defrayed for 
the most part—indeed, almost altogether—by a tax which 
could hardly by possibility fall on any individual who had 
not a vote. 

It is these audacious and malignant falsehoods which have 
aroused the indignation and disgust of the intelligent classes, 
from the lowest to the highest, throughout the country. But 
there remains always in every people an immense mass of the 
ignorant and uninstructed, who are the natural prey of the 
rp It is to these that Mr. Bricur addresses him- 
self, and it is on their support that he relies What, then, 
is the duty of men who claim a title to public confidence on 
the ground of their practical knowledge of public affairs and 
their devotion to public interests? Is it not to counteract the 
effects of the poison thus dishonestly spread? We are told that 
the working classes want the protection of the ballot from inti- 
midation and rerye ye But whereare they to find protection 
from the worst of all intimidation, and the vilest of all corrup- 
tion—the corruption of the demagogue who defrauds them 
of their judgment by pandering to their passions? Public 
discussion, which is the great safeguard of free countries, 
is the sovereign remedy against the pestilence of lying 
tongues. Men who have the means of encountering these 
scandalous falsehoods with the refutation which the 
deserve, haye no right to decline the responsibility which 
their position imposes on them. They have no right to 
sacrifice the public interests to their own selfish advantage. 
While politicians are hanging back for fear of damaging 
their partisan positions, the English Press has done its 
duty. When the institutions of the country are being re- 
viled, when the cause of liberty is being undermined, when 
trath is grossly violated, and justice shamefully outraged, 
we have not stayed to consider whether it will be advan- 
tageous or not to our personal interests to strike at the 


defamer of his country. There is, indeed, one exception to 
the interested cowardice which has been so disgracefully pre- 
valent. The very singularity of the instance makes it the 
less necessary to mention the sensible and courageous speech 
of Mr. Lowe, at Kidderminster. Let it be remembered that 
on the formation of public opinion at this moment will depend 
the form which the impending change will assume. The issue 
before the country is nothing less than this, whether we are 
to exchange our regulated liberty for an unmixed democracy 
—in other words, whether we are still to be a free people, or 
to fall into one of the two conditions which France and 
America respectively exemplify. The formation of that 
opinion will ultimately depend upon the course taken oy 
those-who assume to instruct the public mind. We 
whether, in the performance of that duty, it is the Press or the 
public men who have shown the truer sense of the respon- 
sibility which their position imposes on them ? 


INDIAN ECONOMY. 


ts. prosperity, if not the permanent existence, of our 
Indian Empire depends so much on the financial 
principles which may be adopted by its new administrators, 
that the slightest indications of their proposed policy acquire 
an importance which ean scarcely be exaggerated. o 
symptoms of a directly opposite tendency have lately mani- 
fested themselves, which, if they may be relied on, show that 
the exigencies of the ease are better appreciated in India 
than by the supreme authorities at home. The Caleutta 
Government has issued a memorandum, whereby the interest 
on their Indian promissory notes may, at the option of the 
holders, be received in London by bills on the treasuries of 
the different Presidencies, and the notes themselves are made 
transferable by indorsement in Eugland. The object of this 
new regulation is obviously to facilitate the investment of 
English capital upon the securities of the Indian Government, 
and thereby to reduce the excessive interest which these 
obligations have hitherto borne. At the same time, the 
Council of India have notified their mtention to grant almost 
no more important guarantees—a decision which, if meant to 
be a permanent rule, can only be explained by a desire to 
discourage the application of English wealth to the reproduc- 
tive works by which alone the finances of India can be 
placed on a stable footing. If this be really the de- 
liberate policy of the Council, and if it should unfortunately 
prevail over the more rational views of the local Govern- 
ment, India is at this moment exposed to a greater 
though less startling peril than it was a year ago, when the 
issue of the mutiny hung in the balance. It is a remarkable 
fact that the whole loss of revenue during the year of 
rebellion has been less than 2,000,000/.; but on the other 
side of the account we find an increase of expenditure of 
7,000,000/., although the outlay upon public works was 
altogether discontinued. Some portion of this must be set 
down to the special expenses of suppressing the mutiny, but 
the greater part represents a permanent increase in the cost 
of administering the country. Soldiers must be paid and 
fed, whether they are actually engaged with an enemy or 
merely employed in garrisoning forts and towns, and pre- 
serving the supremacy of the Government. The difference, 
in fact, between the cost of an army in peace and in war is 
less than is commonly supposed ; and so long as a largely 
increased European force is maintained in India, there can 
be no very important reduction of military expenditure. On 
the most favourable estimate, an annual deficit of several 
millions seems to be inevitable ; and the vital question is, how 
this deficiency can be gradually reduced, and ultimately con- 
verted into a regular surplus. 

The most ingenious financier will fail to discover more than 
two ways of bringing about an equilibrium. Either the ex- 
penditure must be pared down to fit the revenue, or the pro- 
ceeds of the land assessment and other sources of income 
must be increased by developing the resources of the 
country. No one has yet pretended to show that the former 
alternative is possible. All the economy in the world will 
not bring thé expenditure within some millions of the present 
revenue, unless India is again to be denuded of troops, and 
exposed to the chance of a second, and perhaps more success- 
ful, outbreak. India can only be held on one condition. The 
revenue must be largely increased, or bankruptcy is sooner or 
later inevitable. The history of the administration of the 
East India Company conelusively proves the impossibility of 
any considerable augmentation of the Government assessment 
while the land remains in its present condition, Every 
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change hitherto made has been in the opposite direction. 
The rents originally imposed were found to be heavier than 
the land would bear, and it was only by granting large reduc- 
tions that the collection of the assessment became possible at 
all. The gross returns of the land-tax do, it is true, show a 
progressive increase ; hut this has been due to the continual 
annexation of new provinces, and has been nearly balanced 
by the consequent increase of expenditure. _This resource, 
moreover, is at an end, unless we are to plunder the in- 
dependent rajahs who have done us faithful service in 
our late difficulties. The natural limits of our Empire are 
reached at last, and it remains only to consolidate and 
improve the resources of the enormous territory which we 
have acquired. The new Indian Government is very much 
in the position of an heir who has come into possession of an 
unimproved estate of vast natural capabilities, but burdened 
with annual charges for debt and maintenance which more 
than swallow up its actual produce. It would not be fair 
to blame the Company for handing over its possessions in so 
undeveloped a condition. Its history has been a series of 
wars, many of them waged for mere existence. Until after 
the subjugation of our obstinate enemies, the Sikhs, there was 
no breathing time for peaceful works on a comprehensive scale. 
But no sooner was the last campaign against them concluded, 
than the Company commenced a system of material improve- 
ment, which, if not interrupted by the retrograde policy of 
the Council, will save India from the financial embarrass- 
ment which is now the most threatening danger to be faced. 
The results of the extraordinary activity which prevailed 
in the public works department, from the year 1850 up to 
the commencement of the mutiny, are most reassuring. An 
annual expenditure of upwards of 2,000,000/. on canals, and 
roads, and anicuts, may seem an over-bold policy for a 
Government which could scarcely provide for its ordinary 
expenditure without the aid of loans ; but the enormous rate 
of profit secured by irrigation works shows that the most 
liberal is also the most economical policy. The Ganges 
Canal, of almost goo miles in length, will, perhaps, when 
completed, have cost as much as 2,000,000/. But the esti- 
mated produce of the four-and-a-half millions of acres which 
it will fertilize, is no less than 7,000,000/. a-year. A very 
small proportion of this, levied in the shape of water-rate 
and extra assessment, would speedily replace the whole expen- 
diture, and leave a large permanent addition to the revenue. 
The finished works have more than confirmed the expec- 
tations entertained of their productiveness. The Coleroon 
anicuts cost about 80,000/., and the increase of revenue de- 
rived from them is 44,000/., while the ryots have been further 
benefited to an amount estimated at 66,o00/. perannum. Fifty 
per cent. is good interest ; but the returns from the great 
anicut on the Godavery are even more satisfactory. Though 
the works are still unfinished, they have already repaid the 
entire cost, and the Madras Public Works Commissioners 


_ estimate the total increase of reyenue at 300,000/. per 


annum, and the gain to the people at ten times that amount. 
All this will be effected by an outlay estimated at 264,000l., 
so that the revenue will gain considerably more than 100 
per cent. on the capital invested, 

While the fertility of the land is capable of such sur- 
prising increase, the value of the crops admits of an almost 
equal improvement, by the provision of additional means of 
transit. Within the last few-years 34,000,000/. has been 
invested in Indian railways, of which 22,000,000l. is alread 
paid up. In two or three years more the fruits of this will 
be reaped in the construction of upwards of 4000 miles of 
railway, at no cost whatever to the Government; for 
even the small sections of the lines already opened have 
proved remunerative enough to cover the Government 
guarantee. With such examples before them of the success 
of an improving policy, it is scarcely credible that the Council 
of India can have resolved to abandon the only course by 
which our Eastern Empire can be saved from ruin. They 
have, entrusted to their management, an estate which, by 
judicious and liberal outlay, may be made as productive as 
they please. They have an unlimited command of capital, 
if they choose to call for it. On the other hand, they have 
to provide for annual expenses which cannot be reduced 
with safety, and which the present revenue of their property 
is insufficient to defray. There can surely be no room 
for hesitation as to the policy to be adopted. Parsimony 
must lead to annually increasing difficulties, and end in utter 
ruin. Liberality will entail for a few years a moderate in- 
crease in the annual charge, and will repay itself a hundred- 
fold by the rapid growth of the revenue and the steady ame- 


lioration of the condition of the millions of natives whose 
future prosperity rests on the courage and wisdom of their 
English rulers. If this be—as all authority concurs in pro- 
nouncing it—a true picture of the facts, what can be the 
meaning of an announcement which threatens the abandon- 
ment of one important mode of developing the resources of 
India? It is possible that the authorities, in discontinuing 
the guarantee system, pro only to change the form of 
their operations, and to take the construction of all public 
works entirely into their own hands. But if the idea of the 
Council is to economize their funds by checking the career 
of improvement which had so happily commenced before the 
mutiny, they may as well begin to prepare their final balance- 
sheet with a view to the bankruptcy which cannot be long 
deferred. 


THE IRISH MARE’S-NEST. 


VAST amount of needless excitement and alarm seems 
to have been awakened by the supposed discovery of 
symptoms of disaffection in the Irish peasantry, and by the 
measures which the Executive has thought necessary for its 
suppression. It did not need the revelations of Mr. Danie 
alias GouLp, process-server and approver, or the 
predictions which have been reprinted in the Z7'times from the 
Irish Moore's Almanack, to prove that the hearty loyalty to 
which we are accustomed in Englaid is not the prevalent 
feeling of Kerry, or even of Belfast. Yet it will require much 
more than has yet come to light to justify the wisdom of 
Viceregal Proclamations, State Prosecutions, and Special 
Commissions, all directed to the laudable end of punishing a 
set of attorneys’ clerks and Jinendrapers’ shopmen who have 
been amusing themselves by playing at treason in defiance 
of the QuEEn’s authority. Of course, it is quite right that 
those who indulge in illegal pastimes should be taught to 
behave better. Little boys who persist in firing crackers in the 
streets of London on Guy Fawkes’ day are very properly stopped 
by the police; and if Irish lads who area trifle older, without 
being much wiser, go out to drill with wooden swordsand pikes, 
and delude themselves into the belief that the Americans are 
about to invade Ireland and wrest it from the British Crown, 
a gentle dose of imprisonment (or what would be much 
better, a sound whipping) would be no more than their folly 
deserves. But to treat the Phenix Club as a serious poli- 
tical conspiracy is to pay it more respect than it is entitled 
to. Supposing every word of the approver’s evidence to be 
true—which is a liberal concession to a gentleman who has 
avowedly broken two oaths, and who declines to say whether 
charges of forgery and perjury have not been preferred against 
him—the formidable plot which has called forth so much 
official energy proves to be about as puerile and ridiculous 
an affair as could well be imagined. At the meetings of the 
conspirators, conviviality and politics were pleasantly com- 
bined. On one occasion, when seven men had been drillin 
at the Priest’s Leap, the little army retired after its exertions 
to take refreshment, when every one was required to sing a 
national song, or make a speech setting forth how they would 
“ gain the QuEEN and the independence of Ireland” as soon 
as the Americans had arrived to commence the war. The 
other assemblages were equally treasonable and equally 
absurd. The numbers present varied from half-a-dozen to 
a hundred ; and the arms seen by the informer were pikes, 
wooden swords, and a couple of Enfield rifle bullets, without 
any gun to put them in. The most formidable evidence was 
iveu by an independent witness, who once saw four of the 
risoners firing at a target ; so that the rebel forces must be 
possessed of at least one stand of arms, besides a brace of 
pistols which belonged to the approver. 


This is all that is revealed at present of the internal 


economy of the Pheenix Club ; but alarmists have reinforced 
their fears by the perusal of the marvellous Almanack adver- 
tised by its enterprising publisher as “the only one assailed 
“ by anti-Irish, unmeritable, anti-national, and anti-philo- 
“ sophical buzzards.” Certainly some of the announcements 
are not quite complimentary to England. Apropos of 
“ Aries in trine to Cancer,” we have America proclaimed as 
ready to let loose the dogs of war—to which is added the 
pithy address to John Bull, “ Verily thou art a beaten 
“ beast, John.” The prophecy for October is that the people 
of Ireland are beginning to demand back the confiscated 
glebe lands, which is accompanied by the singular but unob- 
jectionable advice—“ Great care should be taken to eleet 
“ proper persons to the Town Council and Poor-law Boards, 
“as oppression is on her death-bed in Ireland ;” and the 
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same sort of trash is repeated for each successive month. 
These are the enemies against whom Lord Eeiintoun has 
come out to do battle ; and though it is said that not more 
than one extra company of troops has been marched into the 
disaffected districts, the Lorp-LizuTenant will probably be 
able to maintain the authority of the QuEen against Mr. 
Morty Downtne and his valiant brothers-in-arms. But 
are such heroes worthy of being encountered by a war 
of Proclamations and State Trials? The Government 
themselves seem to be in some doubt whether they may 
not end by making themselves ridiculous, for they have 
only ventured on an indictment for administering and 
taking illegal oaths, though, if the movement had anything 
serious in it, the prisoners ought to be put on their trial for 
high treason. 

The Government apologists will doubtless urge that the 
carousals at the Priest's Leap and the predictions of the 
People’s Almanack, however puerile in themselves, are unmis- 
takeable proofs of the existence of real disaffection. Of 
course they are; but our complaint against the Government 
is, not that they are persecuting loyally-disposed subjects, but 
that they are bringing out their most formidable engines to 
crush a conspiracy which might very well have been left to 
the ordinary operations of the local police, and which, even 
if undetected, could never have ripened into mischief half so 
serious as the panic which the measures of the Lorp-Lrev- 
TENANT are calculated to excite. 

It is idle to attempt to eradicate by force the sort of dis- 
affection which is now common in Ireland. While con- 
spirators are really dangerous, a Government may perhaps 
wisely invite, by public proclamation, the aid of such vile 
instruments as hired approvers. But, notwithstanding the 
appalling disclosures of Mr. Daniet SuLtivan, we do not 
believe that Irish disaffection is capable of being developed 
again into a dangerous state. What remains of it is, for the 
most part, a mere sentimental feeling, like the Jacobitism 
which lingered so Jong and so harmlessly in the Highlands 
of Scotland after the idea of actual insurrection had been 
banished from the minds of all but foolish boys in their 
cups. Irish disaffection is of a less poetical description, but 
it is not a whit. more practical than the disloyalty of the 
lairds who used to drink to His Majesty over the water. The 
impotent result of the genuine agitation of 1848 showed that 
practically the spirit of rebellion was exorcised from Ireland. 
At that time everything conspired to make the most of Irish 
treason. Years of drilling at O’ConnELL’s monster meetings— 
a regular organization—a knot of leaders with eloquence 
enough to inflame the passions of the people almést to 
madness—the contagious example of successful insurrection 
throughout Europe—all utterly failed to produce any dis- 
turbance that a handful of police could not put down. And 
after the changes that have come over the country in the 
last ten years, it is preposterous to suppose that there is any- 
thing to be apprehended from the feeble sentiment of dis- 
affection which may still be detected. When political dis- 
content has outlived the period of action, the sentiment is 
best left to die out of itself, with as little notice as may be from 
the constituted authorities. Alt the force in the world will 
not infuse loyalty into men who like to fancy themselves 
rebels ; but, over-strong measures may do much mischief by 
encouraging the self-importance of such gentlemen as the 
members of the Phenix Club, and alafming the minds of 
the timorous classes of society. It is social and not political 
crime against which the Irish Executive may have reason to 
be watchful. If the organization which called forth the 
proclamation had been at all akin to Ribbonism, there would 
have been justification enough for vigorous action, however 
—, the particular course adopted may have been. 

ut to use extraordinary weapons of statecraft to prevent 
a rebellion which can never take place, is a blunder for 
which it is not easy to find a plausible excuse, and which, in 
a countzy where confidence is so easily shaken as in Ireland, 
may be the means of seriously retarding the prosperity 
which promised at last to compensate for centuries of 
trouble and oppression. 


ENGLAND AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


ga Americans would gain in the estimation of foreigners 
if they thought fit to entrust their public affairs to the 
conduct of gentlemen ; yet vulgar bluster and unprincipled 
professions, put forward for electioneering purposes, furnish no 
ground whatever for international quarrels. Mr. Buchanan 
prepared the way for his election by advertising his desire for 


the annexation of Cuba, and it is not 7g ty | that Mr. 
Doveas, who aspires to succeed him in the Presidency, 
should proclaim the expediency of acquiring Central America 
because it is halfway to California. Within a week from the 
delivery of a pacific Message, the official organ of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington reproduces the stereotyped threat of 
hostilities against England, and the journals of New York 
open their expansive columns to the absurdest narratives of 
supposed encroachments by English officers on the rights of 
the American flag. The offensive language of the orators and 
journalists of the Union is certainly annoying, and it may at 
any time encourage some reckless candidate for popularity to 
commit acts of violence for the purpose of involving the two 
countries in war; but in the meantime it is unnecessary for 
England to respond to a hackneyed verbal challenge. The 
public opinion of the United States precisely resembles the 
youthful conceit which has never been exposed to the whole- 
some correction of thrashings at school or’ of ridicule at 
college ; and in their dealings with the touchy Republicans 
English Ministers must pay the penalty which was long 
since incurred through the imbecility of Lord Nortn, and 
the carelessness of Lord Liverroot and Lord CastLEREAGH. 
The first American war was like the contest of a drunken 
prize-fighter with an athletic but awkward ploughboy. The 
records of the struggle prove that it was almost impossible 
to avoid defeating the feeble resistance of the insurgents ; yet 
the Ministry, the Opposition, and the generals who adorned 
that singular epoch of English history contrived by their 
failure to achieve an unparalleled triumph of ineptitude. The 
people of the United States naturally attributed to their own 
military prowess the credit which was in some degree due to 
the prudent daring of their founders; and when, forty years 
later, they engaged in war with England during the height 
of the great contest with Napo.eoy, their national vanity 
converted the contemptuous negligence of their enemy into 
a proof of their own irresistible strength. Having never 
engaged in a serious war against any great Power, and having 
no equals on their own Continent to enforce the rules of good 
neighbourhood, the Americans have some excuse for their 
ostentatious arrogance and for their disregard of interna- 
tional law. English statesmen best consult the dignity of 
their country by avoiding all just causes of quarrel, and by 
closing their ears to ignorant vituperation. The enlistment 
of an army and the equipment of a fleet would be a more 
serious ground for alarm than gasconading declamations in 
the Senate or official manifestoes in the Washington Union. 
Until the American Government prepares for war, a reason- 
able confidence may be placed in even its faintest professions 
of a desire for peace. 

The present clamour seems more than ordinarily destitute 
of foundation. The captain of an English man-of-war is said, 
by some questionable correspondent of a New York paper, 
to have boarded an American steamer ; and though it is clear 
from internal evidence that the story is substantially false, 
Washington patriots, in and out of office, have, as usual, 
shown themselves eager to turn it to account. It has, at the 
same time, been thought necessary to eke out the preterice 
of a grievance by. affected apprehensions of a contingent 
affront, and England and France are warned that they will 
not be allowed to interfere with the proceedings of any Fili- 
busters who may commence operations on the Nicaraguan 
coast. Through the incapacity or connivance of the authori- 
ties, a vessel has sailed from Mobile with a body of adven- 
turers engaged in WALKER’s piratical enterprise, and sympa- 
thizers in all parts of the Union loudly declare that no 
foreign Power is entitled to throw impediments in the way 
of the lawless undertaking. As the ship has sailed without 
papers or clearance, she is in no degree entitled to the protec- 
tion of the American flag; nor will the officers of the English 
squadron pay the smallest attention to any threats which 
may purport to interrupt the full execution of their orders. 
Lord Dersy’s Government, with all its political defects, is 
entirely exempt from any suspicion of undue pugnacity, 
or even of extravagant susceptibility; and if a vigorous 
act of maritime police were really contemplated, there 
is every reason to believe that it would be strictly 
restrained within the limits of established law. In the 
mean time, it is altogether unn to assume that 
there is the smallest probability of a collision. A 
practical attempt to defend the independence of Nica- 
ragua might be consistent with legal maxims, but it 
would be in the highest degree impolitic and Quixotic. 
Every nation may have an abstract right to defend every 
other nation against the lawless encroachments of foreigners, 
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but Russia does not interfere in disputes between Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, nor does the President of the Unrrep 
Srares protest against the march of a French detach- 
ment through the Valley of Dappes in the Canton of Vaud. 
As all parties in a domestic quarrel repudiate external 
interference, neighbours naturally resent the interference of 
remote intruders with the acts of violence or injustice which 
they may think fit to perpetrate among themselves. The 
Ciayton-BuLwer Treaty is still binding in its letter, but it 
would be unwise to insist on an unprofitable engagement which 
is certain to be violated. The Americans will find constant 
excuses for exercising authority in the neighbourhood of the 
Isthmus, and England has no motive of duty or of interest 
for defending the independence of the mongrel Spanish 
population. When the right of passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific is once formally secured, the treaty will for 
ever after run with the land, and if it is violated there 
will be an obvious justification for an appeal to force. The 
Republics of Central America, if they are unable to defend 
their own independence, must pay the ordinary penalty of 
weakness, barbarism, and corruption. 


If there is any object in defeating the projects of the 
Filibusters, prudence would suggest the expediency of throw- 
ing the responsibility of the invasion on the Cabinet of 
Washington. In the absence of foreign intervention, the 
Federal Government can only escape the suspicion of com- 
plicity either by avowing its helplessness or by putting down 
the enterprise ; and it is evident that the piratical adven- 
turers themselves would be glad of any proceeding on the 
part of England which would make their cause popular 
among their own countrymen. As hypocrisy is the tribute 
of vice to virtue, so the complaint of English interference 
may be considered as the homage of Filibustering cupidity 
to the respectable feeling of American patriotism. Jealousy 
of European intervention is not in itself unreasonable, 
although it may be untenable when it provokes inquiry and 
contradiction in the tangible furm of an arbitrary “ Monror 
doctrine.” The seas and lands of the world are free, in the 
same sense in which a Welsh mountain affords equal rights 
of common to the farmers of twenty parishes. In practice 
the owners of large flocks occupy exclusive ranges of sheep- 
walk ; and their poorer or more distant neighbours find by 
experience that it is more convenient to imitate their prac- 
tice than to dispute their claim. 


The dislike of the United States to the presence of numerous 
and active foreign cruisers in the Caribbean Sea will be 
perfectly intelligible to those who remember that England 
also has had dealings with weaker and less civilized neigh- 
bours. A French or American fleet off Rangoon would 
have been regarded with little favour at Calcutta on the eve 
of the conquest of Pegu, nor would it at this moment be 
satisfactory to find that Nepaul was attempting to enter into 
diplomatic relations with European Powers. The Affghan 
war was precipitated through a sudden alarm at the presence 
of Simonitcu at Herat, and at the secret intrigues of 
Vicovitcu at Cabul and Candahar. It is natural that a 
great empire should assume a certain monopoly of influence 
over the inferior races in its immediate neighbourhood ; and 
a wise policy would dictate the abandonment of Central 
American affairs to the Government which regards them 
with the most active interest. If the States were still pro- 
vinces connected by a nominal union with Great Britain, it 
is idle to suppose that the extension of the national dominion 
in America would be unpopular in England. The great 
Federal Republic inherits the rights and propensities 
of the Thirteen Colonies, and the projected encroach- 
ments on Central America correspond to the enterprises 
against Spain of which the moribund Mosquito Protectorate 
is a relic and reminiscence. The seizure of WALKER and his 
accomplices by any English officer would be a most untoward 
and embarrassing success. The men may be pirates by legal 
definition, but in fact they are only reckless adventurers, 
and their crime is an offence to their own country or to 
Nicaragua, rather than an outrage against the general law 
of nations. The crew of the vessel which has sailed from 
Mobile are somewhat less guilty than NicorEra and his com- 
rades, and their seizure is as little the business of an English 
man-of-war as the capture of the Cagliari. As judges say 
on the Bench, cases now and then arise in which it is neces- 
sary to exercise a little common sense, ahd the Government 
will be well advised in regarding the affairs of Central 


_ America with exclusive reference to their own duties, and 


to the interest of the country. 


THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM. 


4 lees volume of the Cambridge Essays which has just ap- 
peared contains an article on “ Novara and their 
Writers,” by Mr. Beresford Hope, full of matter that must 
necessarily interest ae writers, and may interest many 
newspaper readers. Of the merits of the article we will leave 
others to judge, as it is with the subject rather than with its 
treatment that we are concerned ; but we think no one can read 
it without being struck by the Mags freshness and kindli- 
ness of mind which it displays. e main aim of Mr. Hope’s 
article is to explain to the public what a newspaper is, how it is 
managed, and what are the material relations of the different 
members of its staff ; and then, when the public understands this, 
to ask whether it would not be just and wise that journalism 
should be recognised as a profession, honoured in society, and 
counted within the range of vocations into which young men of 
birth and education may be sent by their parents. Newspapers, 
Mr. Hope observes, are invested with a fabulous power, but 
newspaper-writers are thought very poorly of. In a spirit of 
good-natured enthusiasm, Mr. Hope desires that society should 
come exactly to the opposite conclusion, and, while perceiving 
that a newspaper is only a newspaper, should “ regard a journalist 
as such by virtue of his profession in the light of a gentleman, 
one of that untitled noblesse which exists with more or less 
completeness in all civilized countries, upon a social footing of 
equality.” 

Mr. Hope sees clearly that the claim which may be urged for 
journalism, may also be put forward on behalf of ree: | other ways 
of earning an honest livelihood which are of great public use, and 
which require for success high intellectual qualities, but which 
are not within the list of professions which give the conventional 
standing of a gentleman to their members. Mr. Hope sees, too, 
that if all professions are to be thought gentlemanly, it must also 
be thought that gentlemen can condescend toenter them. So he 
fairly takes the bull by the horns, and says that he is “anxious 
for the day when a Lord William can take his M.D. degree, a 
Lord George be admitted attorney-at-law and solicitor in the 
High Court of Chancery, a Lord Edward become a painter, and 
a Lord Thomas sign his articles to a civil engineer or an archi- 
tect.” If Mr. Hope lives to see the day for which he is anxi>us, 
we are glad to think that he will attain a good old age. The 
sons of great families are not likely to join these outside [= 
fessions while English society is constituted as it is. or 
a man cannot succeed in them without industry and ability ; and 
if a nobleman has industry and ability, he is sure of advance- 
ment in the recognised professions. It is only when a 
young lord is stupid and idle that there is any difficulty 
in providing for him, and even then he had better go 
into a profession where his friends can give him a quiet 
turn, than into one where jobbing is impossible. The real 
truth is, that the outside orofessions these into which a gentle- 
man may enter if he pleases, and dares, but which do not 
stamp him as a gentleman—will always remain in their present 
position as long as the external homage of society ina recognised 
and constituted form is withheld from them. The church, the 
bar, the army and navy, are in repute, not only for their in- 
trinsic merits, but because they lead to the possession of external 
marks of honour which no one can gainsay. If there is to be a 
new value set on the lower professions, it can only be done by 
similar marks of honour being conceded to them also. The only 
practicable and satisfactory mark of honour is the elevation to the 
peerage, and unless the nation is to be burdened with endless 
pensions, or poverty is to be a barrier, the peerage must in most 
cases be granted for life only. We are not arguing now in 
favour of life-peerages. There is much to be said in favour of 
retaining the connexion between the House of Peers and the 
land which already exists. But the real question for those who 
wish to see new professions raised to a social level with the old 
ones, is whether they wish to see the system of life-peerages 
introduced. 

But it is obvious that journalism is not even so far advanced 
as the professions standing outside the privileged professions, 
for it is not recognised as a profession at all; and it is not quite 
easy to see how a profession can be recognised until it exists in 
a definite shape. Now, journalism embraces such a wide variety 
of degrees with which time and ability are applied to newspa 
writing, that any one term can scarcely comprehend all. It is 
one of the great attractions of newspaper writing that any one 
can begin at once. There is no favour to ask, no money to lay 
out. Ifa person can write, he may make himself a journalist in 
a few hours. If he ceases to write, he can at any moment cease 
to be a journalist. A character thus easily put on and off is too 
indefinite and fugitive to be recognised as a profession. And 
even of those who devote themselves seriously and constantly to 
newspaper writing, a very large number belong to some other 
profession. It is their great wishnotto be recognised as journalists, 
and if society insists on recognising them it will simply deter 
them from writing. It must be remembered that journalism is 
a vocation with very few prizes, and there is so great a difficulty 
in making beyond a certain small annual sum by newspaper 
writing, that it would be a — severe test of devotion to jour- 
nalism to ask writers to put themselves out of the chance of 
rising in other ways. There is of course a class of professed 
journalists who it their business to live by editing and 
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writing for newspapers. But journals are of such different 
classes, and are 80 very easily commenced, altered, and discon- 
tinued, that one journalist has no more connexion or similarity 
of position with anothér than oné journal has with another. A 
journalist must take standing by the standing of the journal with 
which he is connected, and sociéty catnot be expected to smile 
on him unless his journal is of high character, of good repute, 
and perfectly independent. The men who make it their business 
to connect tnemselves, as in a distinct proféssion, with such jour- 
nals, are the men who have drawn the very few and very modest 
rizes of journalism. There are certainly not twenty men in 
don who are making even a thousand a year by the highest 
kind of journalism. Is it true that society is hard and con- 
temptuous towards these few men, considering that in a country 
where money and station are so much thought of, their profes- 
sional income is so comparatively small, and they are not ina 
recognised line towards advancement ? 


Undoubtedly there is a slight feeling against journalists, but 
is is greatly caused by their writings being anonymous. They 
take their standing, as we have said, by the standing of their 
journal, and every journal creates enemies. The journal gets a 
character apart from the writers; and then the writers, when 
they come forward as the authors of what is said, are stamped 
with the general character of the journal. The only way for 
journalists to avoid this would be for them to let all the world 
now exactly what they write. Mr. Hope says that reviewers 
have already won the position to which he wishes to see jour- 
nalists arrive. So far as this is true, it is true because a review 
is always attributed to a particular writer, and connected with 
his name. The length of a review alone makes us ask who wrote 
it, if it is good, for we get a great deal of a man in fifty pages, 
and are thus aware that it is an individual and not a cor- 
porate body that is addressing us. But no one is exactl 
sure Which article in «a newspaper is written by whieh 
contributor, and this tends to make every contributor answerable 
for the mistakes, animosities, and_misrepresentations that may 
appear in any part of the paper. We greatly prefer that news- 
paper writers should remain anonymous, as the public gain from 
the greater freedom, independence, and variety of anonymous 
journalism far outweighs the private advantage which some con- 
tributors might reap from its being known exactly which article 
was theirs. But so long as each contributor has to take his 
standing by the general character of the whole contributions, it 
is impossible but that he should have some social prejudices and 
hostilities to encounter. On the whole, we do not think jour- 
nalists have much to complain of, nor does it appear to us that 
the true direction of their social rise is to be found in the arti- 
ficial recognition of their occupation as a distinct profession, when 
the kinds of journalism are so different and so distinct. The 
right elevation of the journalist is to raise the journal with which 
he ig connected, to make it continually more and more able, free, 
and honest. If he does this, society will in the long run be sure 
to give him his due. We do not, therefore, entirely agree with 
Mr. Hope’s inain position, but still we can sincerely recommend 
his lively and instructive essay to the notice, not only of the 
general public, which is always on the look-out for the revelation 
of the mystery of newspapers, but of those whose personal expe- 
rience enables them to criticise its contents. 


FAITH AND BUSINESS. 


Mo? persons who have had an opportunity of observing the 
innumerable philanthropic and religious societies which 
abound in this country have been rather surprised at their 
business-like character. It is not that the means selected by 
these societies for working out their respective ohjects are neces- 
sarily business-like ; for this could surprise no one. The adjust- 
ment of administrative means to contemplated ends is the same 

roce&s, whether those ends be religious or secular, selfish or 

enevolent. But we are surprised to observe that this business- 
like character usually extends to the very constitution of the 
society itself. The essence of these societies is the subscription 
list. This list requires watching, revising, and augmenting. If 
it fall off, suitable persons must be solicited to contribute ; if it 
increase, this, too, should be stated; for quite as many persons 
are incited by success as can be stimulated by the fear of failure. 
Nor must the contributors’ zeal be permitted to flag. Reports must 
be sent to them. Their names must be printed and reprinted. A 
watchful secretary must preside over the matter. e are all 
familiar with this process, more or less, and we seem to prove to 
ourselves that it is inevitable. If pure zeal be rare, lukewarm 
interest is common. We need an organized machinery by which 
that interest may be quickened, apa by which it may be made 
fruitful. We must compel men to “ come in ;” and if we go into 
the highways, we must have carts, and waggons, and shoes ready. 
Philanthropy must submit to the machinery of philanthropy. Yet 
though these reflections are unanswerable, they can never be 
pleasing ; and perhaps some of our readers, like ourselves, may 
turn with interest to the account of a philanthropic institution 
which disowns this earthly organization entirely. 

We have now before us a Brief Narrative of Facts relative to 
the New Me gag Houses (for 700 Children) on Ashley Down, 
Bristol, and the other Objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Insti- 
tution for Home and Abroad, written by Mr. George Miiller, 


its manager, whose exposition of “ways and means” is as 
follows :— 

This, then, esteemed reader, is the position of the work as to funds: Sup- 
pose the outgoings of the work are the rate of 3001. per week, and often 
they have been much greater still; and suppose little or not! were to 
come in for some time; we should not send out circulars, we should have no 
agents going through the country, we should have no public meetings in 
various places, we should not write letters to friends to make known our 
wants, we should not even indirectly give hints to wealthy believers, who are 
interested in the work, to let them know that we are in need; nay, if we 
were asked, under such circumstances, how the funds were, we should give 
no reply whatever por an inference could be drawn that they were low: 
we should only give ourselves to pore for means; but we should not trust 
in the at) and expect that they would yi something, but trust in 
the Living God, who has the hearts of all in his hands, and to whom all the 
gold and silver belongs. And this mode we have uniformly pursued, without 
the least wavering, for more than twenty years. 


Whatever we may think of his financial principles, there can 
be no doubt of Mr. Miiller’s success. The Institution has two 
arts. One is an Orphan Home, and the other a Miscel- 
aneous Religious Department, for the distribution of tracts, 
the aid of missionaries, &c. For the first object, 102,714/. 9s. 6d. 
have been collected “without,” says Mr. Miiller, “any one 
having been applied to for anything by me ;” and for the second, 
8,297/. 12s. 114d. The donations for the year ending the 26th 
ay, 1857, were 11,3482. for the two objects together :— 


I take [says Mr. Miiller] this opportunity of stating, for the honour of 


the Lord, and for the benefit of my younger fellow-believers, and for others 
weak in the faith, that'nearly twenty-eight years since I gave up my regular 
salary as minister of the Gospel, and have from that time been enabled to 
trust in the Living God alone for the supply of my temporal necessities. 
Neither in connexion with the ministry of the word, nor as Director of the 
Scriptural Knowledge Institution for Home and Abroad, have I had any 
stipend, salary, or regular income whatever, since that time; but, while this 
has been lacking, because it was not desired, the Lord has, during this 1] 
period of nearly twenty-eight years, most bountifully supplied all my ones 
necessities, yea, so much so, that, if with all my might had aimed a 
good salary, it is not at all likely, humanly speaking, that I should have had 
as much, as He has been pleased to give me unsought for. 


There can be no question but that this is success. Mr. Miiller 
so meg unnecessarily says that he is not “weary of this way of 
iving.” 

The same spirit is carried into the administration of the 
Society. “To suppose,” says Mr. Miiller, “that we have diffi- 
culty only about money would be a mistake; there occur hun- 
dreds of other wants, and hundreds of other difficulties.” He 
gives us an instance :— 


It was towards the end of November of last year (1857), when I was most 
unexpectedly informed that the boiler of our panting sopseeton at the New 
Orphan House, No, 1, leaked very considerably, so that it was impossible to 
go through the winter with such a leak. Our heating apparatus consists of 
a large cylinder boiler, inside of which the fire is kept, and with which boiler 
the water-pipes which warm the rooms are connected. Hot air is also con- 
nected with this apparatus. This now was my position. The boiler had been 
considered suited for the work of the winter; the having had ground to 
suspect its being worn out, and not to have done anything towards its being 
rophined by a new one, and to have said I will trust in God regarding it, 
would be ‘careless presumption, but not faith in God. It would be the 
counterfeit of faith. 


He explains that he naturally thought of the introduction of 
“temporary gas stoves,” but found that he “ could not spare a 
sufficient quantity of gas from our lighting apparatus.” He also 
pr md whether Arnott stoves would be suitable, but decided 
that they would disfigure the rooms, and were too uncertain to 
be tried. The conclusion must be given in his own words :— 


Gladly would I have paid 1ool., if thereby the difficulty could have been 
overcome, and the children not be exposed to suffer for many days from 
being in cold rooms. At last I determined on falling entirely into the hands 
of God, who is very merciful and of tender compassion, and I decided on 
having, at all events, the brickchamber opened, to see the extent of the 
damage, and to see whether the boiler might be repaired, so as to carry us 
through the winter. The day was fixed when the workmen were to come, 
and all the necessary arrangements were made. The fire, of course, had to 
be let out while the repairs were going on. But now see. After the day 
was fixed for the repairs, a bleak north wind set in. It began to blow either 
on Thursday or Friday before the Wednesday afternoon when the fire was to 
be let out. Now came the first really cold weather, which we had in the 
beginning of last winter, during the first days of December. What was to 
be done? The repairs could not be put off. I now asked the Lord for two 
things, viz., that he would be pleased to change the North wind into a South 
ven, and that he would give to the workmen “a mind to work;” for I 
remembered how much Nehemiah accomplished in fifty-two days, whilst 
building the walls of Jerusalem, because “the people had a mind to work.” 
Well, the memorable day came. The evening before, the bleak North wind 
blew still; but, on the Wednesday, the South wind blew: exactly as I had 
prayed. The weather was so mild that no fire was needed. The brickwork 
is removed, the leak is found out very soon, the boiler-makers begin to repair 
in good earnest. About half-past eight in the evening, when I wen going bo 
leave the New Orphan House for my home, I was informed at the lodge, that 
the acting principal of the firm whence the boiler-makers came was arrived, 
to see how the work was going on, and whether he could in any way speed 
the matter. I went immediately, therefore, into the cellar, to see him with 
the men, to seek to expedite the business. In are Poy the principal of 
this, he said in their hearing, “the men will work late t his evening, and come 
yery early again to-morrow.” ‘We would rather, Sir,” said the leader, 
“work all night.” Then remembered I the second part of my prayer, that 
God would give the men “a mind to work.” Thus it was: by the mornin 
the repair of the boiler was accomplished, the leak was stopped, though wit 
great difficulty, and within about thirty hours the brickwork was up a 
and the fire in the boiler; and all the time the South wind blew so mildly 
that there was not the least need of a fire. : 

Here, then, is one of our difficulties which was overcome by prayer and faith. 


We do not think there can be any doubt of Mr. Miiller’s 
entire sincerity—it has been tested very severely. He has resided 
for many years in the same place, and among the same people 
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the peculiar principles of his “ Institution” have attracted much 
attention ; and he has published an autobiography, the most dan- 
gerous course for one who does not wish that his life should be 
irestigated. Scrutiny so invited could not but be keen, and yet 
Mr. Miiller continues to be exceedingly respected, and his In- 
stitution still flourishes. The facts which he narrates, therefore, 
suggest the inquiry, How can the success of a systematic pro- 
ure which seems at first sight opposed to common-sense be 
reconciled with 
In the first place, the mode in which Mr. Miiller manages is 
more in accordance with common-sense than his principles would 
at first sight appear to imply. In the matter of the boiler, the 
most sensible course would seem to have been to open the brick 
chamber in which this secular apparatus was enclosed, to investi- 
gate the extent of the damage, and, if it was capable of being 
repaired, to amend it forthwith. The most earthly system of 
administration would have suggested no course more evidentl 
expedient, and it was this course which Mr. Miiller adopted. 
The remark is capable of a very extensive application. A great 
many remarkable men have attained very decided success in 
the world, and have at the same time disowned what would 
seem to be the principles of worldly action. The truth is, 
that in such men the practical—we might say the worldly— 
instinct is so strong as to be almost unconscious. They pe 
the plain, obvious, practical plan, but they throw around it 
a haze of doctrine deduced from their peculiar conceptions 
of human helplessness and divine direction. Their actions are 
in accordance with this world—their theories are antagonistic 
to its inevitable conditions. Yet we ought not to question 
their sincerity. Few men really know on what grounds 
they act, and characters of instinctive practicality know this 
least of all. They are propelled by what may be perhaps called 
an impulse of sense, and their avowed reasons are at the best 
justifications of a foregone conclusion—sometimes are only recon- 
cilements of that conclusion with spiritual principles from which 
it would seem remote. Sir Walter Scott drawn the picture 
of such a character in Balfour of Burley. ‘‘ Trust in God, and 
keep your powder dry,” is the motto of the Puritan times. In 
our own, Mr. Miiller did not decide “on falling entirely into 
the hands” of Providence before he had also decided on pulling 
down the brickwork and detecting the deficiencies of the boiler. 
It may be asked how a sincere man can continue for years to 
persuade himself that he will really obtain what money he wants, 
what wind is most convenient for him, what temper of mind he 
wishes for in his employés, by simply asking for it. The experi- 
ence of the best of our race, it wih be said, has shown that no 
such answers of detail are given to supplication—perhaps it has 
shown that they should ah, wished for. Several replies may 
be suggested to this question. In the first place, persons who 
so think are very often persons of a well-judging instinct, who 
ask only for that which is likely to happen, and who therefore 
commonly receive what they ask for when it does happen. 
Mr. Miiller certainly cannot be charged with confining his 
petitions to things that are rare. He relates that he received— 


From Brixton Hill, London, a purse, an old half-crown, four old shillings, 
four old sixpences, six other ied silver coins, a brooch, three pinafores, a 
worked mat, and a pair of cuffs. Again and in have I béen asking the 
Lord of late to incline the hearts of his children to send me their old gold and 
silver coins, and other valuable but needless articles, and almost daily some- 
thing of this kind has come to hand in answer to prayer. 


Assuming a great number of persons to take an interest in a 
well-managed orphan school, there is every probability that they 
would send an immense number of such things, as soon as it was 
known that they would be acceptable. We can quite understand, 
too, that to Mr. Miiller the constant receipt of old brooches may 
be an additional evidence of the truth of his principles. It may 
seem absurd, but such is human nature. 

Another peculiarity of perhaps all teachers who hold views 
analogous to Mr. Miiller’s is their constant inculeation of the 
doctrine of patience. You are certain that you will get that 
which you ask for in the end, but it may be a long time in 
coming. The advantageousness of the doctrine is evident. It 
is certain that those who confine their petitions to events of 
frequent occurrence will find that sooner or later those events 
occur. Every few days there will be a south wind in this 
climate; and a on who has asked for that wind will be con- 
firmed in his principles. Mr. Miiller relates, however, one most 
singular case which does not at all seem to be included within 
this rule :— 

In September, 1856 [he tells us], I was informed that the late Mrs. 8. of 
Clifton, had left me, for the benefit of the orphans, a legacy of 500/. When, 
therefore, about fourteen months had elapsed, and the legacy was not paid 
to me, I felt it my duty, as a steward, to ask whether there was any reason 
why the legacy was not paid, and was informed by the solicitor, in whose 
hands the business was, that that part of the property out of which the 
legacy was to be paid was in Chancery. Most of my readers will, there- 
fore, suppose, that there was but little pi t of soon obtaining the money. 
‘However, my universal remedy for every difficulty and trial and disappoint- 
ment, viz., faith and prayer, were now resorted to under this difficulty, and 
I asked the Lord that He would be pleased, contrary to all human appear- 
ances, to cause this money soon to come to hand, and, accordingly, on Feb. 
4th, 1858, the legacy of Scol. was paid to me with interest from Aug. 29th, 
1857, up to this day, at the rate of four per cent., being 8/. 98. 1d. Let 
this instance be a further encouragement to the believing reader, to turn 
everything into prayer, and to use prayer for the removal of his difficulties ; 
but, at same time, to wait patiently the Lord’s time, and fully to 
a as assuredly as it is t real for him, the answer be 
granted. 


Have our lawyers any terrestrial explanation of the payment of a 
legacy which was the subject of a suit in Chancery ? 

e last sentence, however, suggests the most effecttial mode 
of escaping any difficult case which might be otherwise considered 
not in accord with Mr. Miiller’stheory. Weare only to receive 
what we ask for, as assuredly as it is a “real good to as.” 
This is but chill comfort, and quite unromantic doctrine. We 
have all heard this all our lives. If the south wind had not 
blown, it would not have been good for Mr. Miiller that it should 
blow. If“ three pinafores” had not been sent it would have been 
a “real good” to Mr. Miller that they should not be sent. 
Scepticism does not know what to make of a theory which thus 
slips away. What is a “real good.” Is the- mending of the 
boiler a “real good?” Are the orphan houses a “real good?” — 
are tracts >—are missionaries? We cannot test a doctrine which 
is prepared with so obvious an explanation of every failure. 

Possibly the success of Mr. Miiller’s Institution is not a very 
difficult matter to account for after all. As we have said, 
evidently manages it very well. We have not a doubt but that 
he does a great deal of good. Numbers of people would soon 
come to take an interest in what he was doing. He is just the sort 
of man to obtain help, for he has the practical sense to make a 
good use of all which is given him. We question, too, 
whether any of the recognised modes of advertising a charity are 
likely to be so effectual as the announcement that it was managed 
on Mr. Miiller’s peculiar principles. ' The Report before us proves 
that it is pretty well known to be so managed, and that his 
motives have excited much sympathy in many quarters. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Miiller is quite sincere in saying 
that he has never asked help from a human being. But has he 
not done something more captivating? The biographer of poor 
Haydon described his perpetual petitions to Providence for relief 
from his debts, as “‘ begging letters addressed to the Almighty.” 
Mr. Miiller has not ~ addressed but published such beaging 
letters. If he has not asked any one on earth, he has allowe 
every one to overhear his petitions to Heaven. Although, there- 
fore, we firmly believe that Mr. Miiller has achieved a very great 
deal of good, we cannot admit that there is anything unaccount- 
able in his success, or that there is anything in the nature of his 
Society inconsistent with the familiar principles of common-sense. 


ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


OF the immense variety of new forms of literature which ha 
been developed by the spread of education, the universa 
cultivation of the habit of composition, and the immense demand 
which has of late years sprung up for light literature, few are 
more remarkable than a particular class of novels, to which it is 
not easy to give any more distinctive gop appellation ex 
that which we have prefixed to this article. Three-volume nove 
are the children of the circulating libraries. They are articles of 
commerce, and are constructed with a view to certain well-esta- 
blished usages and well-ascertained tastes. We know the rules 
of the course, the names, weights, and colours of the riders, the 
prizes which are to be run for; and we could, at most stages 
of the proceeding, bet with all but infallible accuracy on the 
result of the race. The one-volume novel is altogether a diffe- 
rent kind of production. It is almost always the work—and 
in most cases the first work—of a young and somewhat clever 
and sensitive author or authoress. It is also in most cases 
written upon the same topic, though one of its most characteristic 
features is that its plot is original, and differs from that of almost 
every other member of its class. 

One-volume novels may, perhaps, be not unfairly described as 
the accounts which people give of their dreams on waking from 
their first sleep. To a person of cultivation and sensibility, life 
appears on his first entrance into it in colours which, if not 
intensely delightful, are at any rate intensely interesting. He 
throws himself into a variety of pursuits with unflagging zest. 
His heart cheers him in the days of his youth, and he walks in the 
ways of his heart, and in the sight of his eyes; but after a time 
he learns the lesson whieh every one learns—many 60 early that 
they cannot remember having léarnt it—that the world 1s full 
of all sorts of confusion, turmoil, and injustice. He discovers 
that if a reasonable person is to continue, after very early youth 
indeed, to take an interest in its affairs and to devote himself to 
its pursuits, he stands in the most urgent need of principles 
of action by which he must steer his course, and that the 
principles which have been instilled into him by his varipus 

tors and masters are not only beset with very considerable 
ifficulties, but are on a great number of most interesting subjects 
extremely hard to understand or to apply. Many persons are 
immersed in business so early that they have no time for such 
reflections. Some are too dull, too yielding, or too common- 
place to feel the weight of them. Others are forced by the 
pressure of circumstances to take their course in life at once, and 
are thus violently diverted fromthem. But, given the n 
quantity of power, of sensiliility, and of leisure, they are nearly 
sure to occur to every one. ost men who combine the re- 
uisites which we have mentioned (unless they have been so 
ortunate as to have learnt in early youth principles which sub- 
sequent experience has only confirmed and deepened) can look 
back upon a period which sometimes has been passed in mere 
restlessness, sometimes in a fruitless scepticism, sometimes in that 
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serious and deep self-examination which often decides the whole 
course of future life. In whatever result it may finally terminate, 
the state of mind which we have described is emphatically 
transitory. It is a fermentation which after a time subsides, 
leaving behind it sometimes good wine, sometimes bad vinegar, 
but, generally speaking, small beer, of the average and not 
unwholesome quality. 

One-volume novels are almost universally either the result or 
the monument of this state of mind. A man is so much inte- 
rested in the stage through which his mind either is passing or 
has passed, that he feels as if it were a sort of duty to mankind 
in general, whilst he is sure that it will be a great amusement 
and relief to himself in particular, to make public the tenor of his 
observations on life. Such stories have, generally speaking, con- 
siderable merits, because they are usually written by people of 
good education and of lively talent, and also because they do, as far 
as they go, embody real feelings and experience ; but we cannot 
help thinking that, in a very large majority of cases, it is a mis- 
fortune to be the author of such a book. There are two objec- 
tions which apply to writing works of this kind, and which 
appear to us to afford all but conclusive reasons against their 
composition, or at any rate against their publication. The first 
reason is that, with whatever mask the author may choose to 
cover his design, such novels always are substantially devices for 
indulging the dangerous habit—if indeed it is not to be called the 
vice—of self-description. There is nothing which novelists depre- 
cate so eagerly as the imputation that their heroes are meant for 
themselves. Every one who has the common instincts of manliness 
and propriety must feel that for any man to sit down deliberately to 
draw his own portrait and to make public his ownrecollections—re- 
collections probably to which he justly attaches an all but sacred 
value—to make capital out of his affections, and to communicate 
confidentially to the world at large thoughts which he would never 
have the impudence to communicate to an individual—is an action 
which can only be described as grossly indecent and unworthy of 
any man who values independence and self-respect. A man who 
deserves the name would infinitely prefer passing his life as a 
journeyman shoemaker, often out of work, to rising to the highest 

itch of fame and influence at the price of having written 
“soe Confessions. Nothing short of a strong sense of 
religious duty overcoming natural feeling could justify a man 
in removing the veil which is kindly and wisely thrown by 
the constitution of our nature over the secrets of every heart ; 
and, indeed, even that one motive is so frequently the mere 
cloak to a miserable pruriency, which craves for sympathy as a 

rofessional beggar whines for halfpence, that most of the pub- 
fications which are professedly dictated by it are looked on with 
just suspicion by the great mass of mankind. The class of novels 
to which we are alluding are devices for doing that by stealth 
which their authors would blush to do avowedly ; and inasmuch 
as the impudence and publicity are perhaps the most important 
elements of the offence, the underhand arrangement is for once 
less objectionable than the open and public one. Substantially, 
however, both the one and the other stand on the same footing, 
and are condemned by the same principle. 

It is impossible to produce direct evidence of the truth of our 
assertion, because it would involve personality to attempt to doso; 
but we assert, with perfect confidence of the truth of our state- 
ment, that in a large proportion of novels written in the present 
day, the characters are only the author set in different lights. 
A one-volume novel almost always is virtually a literary adaptation 
of an ingenious device which used to be exhibited at the Poly- 
technic. There wasa sort of arbour, made of mirrors, so arranged, 
that when any one entered it he saw his own face in twenty dif- 
ferent attitudes, and from as many points of view. One showed 
the back of his head and the cut of his shoulders, another his 
profile, a third his hair, a fourth his ear, cheek, and the back 
view of his whiskers, a fifth the lower surfaces of the chin, upper 
lip, nostrils, andeyelid. Just in the same manner, the characters 
in a novel are the author as he felt when in high spirits, the 
author in a sceptical state of mind, the author when he deter- 
mined to devote himself to common-sense and practical life, the 
author in love, the author when he had lost his illusions, and 
every now and then the author on his death-bed. We could 
mention more books than one in which the novelists—in some 
instances men who have, since the publication of their respective 
books, come to a ludicrously different way of thinking—had 
obviously mentally rehearsed their own death-bed scenes with a 
minuteness which, to any one who knows the real men, living, 
prosperous, healthy, and the fathers of rising families, is unutter- 
ably absurd. This our friend who is now as comfortable and 
prosaic a gentleman as those who wish him best could desire, 
is the man who laid himself out some years since with all 
the gusto of Mrs. Gamp, who felt a melancholy satisfaction 
in screwing down his own coflin-lid, in choosing a romantic spot 
for his grave, and a laconic epitaph for his tombstone. This is 
the man who thought, ‘‘ When I die people will stand round my 
bed and weep, because I shall insist on repelling, with per- 
fect politeness, but with inflexible decision, all attempts to 
extract from me the customary orthodox sentiments.” This is 
the man who put down in a printed book the grim satisfaction 
with which he reflected on the probability that his last moments 
would puzzle the vicar of his parish, and be hallowed by the 
picturesque regrets of a half-imaginary wife. When Malvolio 
anticipated his happiness with Olivia, he was only overheard by 

Maria and Sir Toby Belch; but the sort of novel to which we 


are referring is an arrangement by which men are enabled to 
perpetuate, in proportion to their abilities, the most ludicrous of 
all tudicrous positions. 

There is, however, another objection to these novels, which is 
of a still graver kind. They are the memorials of what is always 
an exceptional and transitory, and generally a more or less 
diseased state of mind. Fermentation is an snarchical chaotic 
business, and is only valuable in its results. As a process it is 
simply disgusting. en a man’s mind is in this fermenting 
state, he is full of all sorts of conflicting views. Sometimes he 
is romantic, sometimes practical; sometimes he turns to the 
orthodox, sometimes to the heretical view of life: some- 
times he is a Stoic, sometimes an Epicurean, sometimes a 
fatalist, sometimes what Calvinistic Methodists occasionally 
describe as ‘‘ a noxious free-willer.” That there is something to 
be said for all these and a vast variety of other theories on men 
and things, is a truth as old as human experience. The result of 
the controversy, and how it was brought about, are the only 
circumstances relating to it which any one could possibly wish to 
know, if indeed any one cared to know so much. In a vast pro- 

ortion of cases there is no result at all, or at least none in the 
east degree worth knowing. The legitimate consequence is 
that the proceedings (as the newspapers say of trials) are not of 
sufficient public interest to warrant a report. As, however, the 
author is usually anxious to report them, he finds the novel a 
most convenient form of literature for his purpose. A novel 
draws no conclusions, and commits a man to nothing. It enables 
the author to get the pleasures without the responsibilities of 
speculation. It is a received canon that novels ought to have no 
moral, and therefore their writers consider that they are 
absolved from even trying to arrive at conclusions. They preach 
by turns fifty doctrines, throwing themselves into each for 
the time with all the energy which they can command; and 
when they are taxed with any special opinion, they always 
shift the responsibility on to the character. The novelist 
has no opinions at His characters have; but then 
they are mere works of art, and their opinions are made 
to fit them. In a large proportion of cases this is a mere 
pretence by which a man is at once relieved from the trouble 
and anxiety of making up his mind, and enabled to throw 
upon the public, in an unavowed and irresponsible shape, a 
vast mass of crude aud contradictory speculation on the most 
important subjects. It appears to us that this is a great evil, 
inasmuch as it is at once a dishonest device and a direct and 
powerful encouragement to levity, indecision, and vagueness of 
mind. In nineteen cases out of twenty, our advice to the author 
of an unpublished one-volume novel would be, Ask yourself 
honestly whether your book is not really a description of yourself 
and of your own moods and experiences. If so, unquestionably 
put it behind the fire. If not, it will probably still be your wisest 
course. 


THE VICTORIA THEATRE CATASTROPHE. 


AS we stand at the opposite pole to our French neighbours in 
all that concerns the liberty of the subject, we must ex 
occasional disasters as the price we pay for our immunity from 
poles and municipal interference. Not that, in point of fact, the 

nglishman is half so free as he fancies himself to be. Railways, 
steamboats, mines—all are surrounded by a stiff palisade of 
enactments against a reckless and careless exposure of human 
life ; and merely to look through our Police and Sanitary and 
Building Acts, they present as complete a theoretical security 

ainst risk of life, health, and limb as could be imagined. And yet 
wholesale accidents are, perhaps, on the increase. Not a month 
om but we hear of some explosion of fire-damp, as though 

ir H. Davy had never lived. Whole houses or whole roc. 
fall in Blackfriars or in Torquay, as though there were no 
Building Act, no distriet surveyors, no municipal authorities ; and 
every fifth of November is regularly celebrated by an antici tory 
explosion of half» street, wit a score of maimed and kill ; 
Is it that we are stupidly blind and deaf to danger, or that 
after any terrible calamity we are so cold and heartless as not to 
attempt to do something to prevent its recurrence? This is not 
the fault of the British temper. On the contrary, we set to work 
with a will. We extemporize some law very fierce and trenchant 
—so fierce and trenchant that, like the lion in Scriblerus— 


Its very shadow is afraid of it, 


and it dies frightened to death by itself. 

For example, we have a law prohibiting the sale of fire- 
works. The whole thing is illegal, and yet it is notorious that 
not only may anybody buy as many fireworks as he pleases, but 
that they are made as well as vended in the more crowded neigh- 
bourhoods. And so it comes to pass that, because we prohibit fire- 
works, a street is blown up. ‘The law overreaches itself by its com- 
pleteness and severity. It is just the same with street-walkers, 
and brothels, and gaming-houses. They are illegal—absolutel 
and totally illegal; but they are practically legalized in 
their abuses by the very fact of their theoretical and ab- 
stract illegality. Just as in morals it is the most certain way 
of educating a profligate to bring him up in artificial ignorance 
and seclusion, so we defeat our object by over-strictness in legis- 
lation. What we want in all these cases is to regulate what we 
cannot prohibit. 

The accident at the Victoria Theatre is not only no new thing, 
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but as old as experience of theatres and places of similar resort 
reaches. The finest specimens of antiquity, the great amphi- 
theatres of classical times, present the most complete arrange- 
ments for emptying a place of public resort in the shortest pos- 
sible time. e ancients knew the danger, and provided 
against it. The Vomitoria were -strictly what their name 
implies. And 80,000 Roman spectators who might have crowded 
the Colosseum could have quitted that vast theatre in half the 
time which it takes modern science to empty one of our little 
theatres of its 3000 occupants. From the day when “the 

ple trod” on that old Jewish “lord in the gate until 

e died,” there has been uo lack of proof of the dangers 
and a fears attendant upon large crowds. Accidents of this 
sort have occurred at more than one of our English coronations ; 
and omens of coming wrath on a reign so sadly inaugurated 
were never wanting. And had it not happened that the Lambeth 
Marsh catastrophe had been anticipated by the Surrey Gardens 
tragedy, we should doubtless have heard that the denizens of 
the New Cut were sinners above all the Galileans of London, and 
that a judgment on theatrical amusements was to be traced to 
the bad building and bad management of the Royal Victoria 
Theatre. 

But though it is easy enough to say that a little foresight and 
a little attention to the warning at Mr. Spurgeon’s meeting-house 
might have taught much caution, yet, on the whole, lamentable as 
the accident is, it almost seems one against which no recognised 

recaution could have availed. The gallery staircase at the Victoria 
18 said to be uncommonly spacious ; and the approaches are not 
only good, but the whole matter had recently come under Mr. 
Donne’s special examination. No forethought can ever prevent an 
alarm of fire ; and no persuasion or eloquence can persuade people 
to be quiet under such circumstances. But the alarm of fire 
alone would have perhaps produced no fatal results, had it not 
been unfortunately raised en two crowds were all but in actual 
collision. On any other occasion, and almost at any other moment 
_of last Monday evening, the alarm of fire would not have precipi- 
tated a frightened crowd on a dense and unyielding because un- 
alarmed crowd below ; and it would be almost as hopeless to call 
for especial foresight against this contingency as against the acci- 
dent on the Great Western Railway a few years ago, when a 
wheel-tire flew off from one carriage at the very moment when an 
express train om the other line was passing, and at the very angle 
which projected it into a passenger’s brain. Nor can we join 
in the censure which has been passed against having two per- 
formances in one day. Except so far as the mere fact of a crowd 
is in itself dangerous, there was no special danger either in 
the particular amusement or in the particular construction of the 
theatre. The real cause of the accident was remote, but one 
which we have already specified as the fruitful parent of other 
disasters: The alarm of fire has been traced to a boy with his 
pocket full of portable combustibles which accidentally ignited, 
and the death of some twenty persons in this case is thus re- 
motely attributable to lucifer-matches. 

But—and this is the real moral of the calamity—are there 
not other theatres in London in which much greater dangers 
exist than at the Victoria—and this in spite of Building Acts, 
surveyors, commissioners, magistrates, and police? Or, after 
all, must we have an Edile, whose business it shall be to repre- 
sent the interests of public safety in the construction of new 
buildings? Exeter Hall is notoriously ill provided with means of 
exit; and within the last week a new theatre, the Adelphi, has 
been opened with, as far as we can see, no improvement on its old 
entrance—the width of a single house in the Strand. Indeed, 
this seems to be the mode of building theatres, judging from the 
Adelphi, the Shoreditch, and the Strand Theatres. Street 
frontage is too valuable to acquire, and large theatres are 
built over the yards of contiguous houses, or rows of houses, with 
only the sacrifice of a single house facing the street. It is pos- 
sible that the new Adelphi Theatre may be provided with ample 
means of exit rearwards, or in some of the dingy courts adjacent. 
But, with the Victoria tragedy before us, we cannot but look 
with horror on its narrow entrance if such a calamity as that 
which has in succession destroyed every theatre in London—or 
even an idle alarm of fire—should hurry an audience of three or 
four thousand persons into that miserable little entrance of some 
thirty feet in the Strand, which is the only visible means of 
emptying this very handsome and otherwise commodious edifice. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


JANET, whose excellent work on Za Famille was 

e reviewed in these columns about two years ago, has pub- 
lished two volumes which will secure him a high place among the 
writers and thinkers of his country and his time. As is so often 
the case with standard works in France, this History of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, from Socrates to Kant,* owes its origin to 
the initiative of the Institut. In the year 1848, the Académie 


* Histoire de la Philosophie Morale et Politique dans I’ Antiquité et les 
Temps Modernes. Par Paul Janet, Professeur de — au Lycée Louis- 
je-Grand. QOuvrage couronné par I’Institut. 3 Paris: Ladrange. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 


des Sciences Morales et Politiques proposed as a subject for a 
prize a comparison between the moral and political philosophy 
of ancient and modern times. The ‘Mémoire which was 
honoured with the suffrages of the Academy is now given to the’ 
world, but not before it had been recast, and subjected to divers 
very important modifications, the nature and extent of which are 
stated in the preface. M. Janet is not a mere expositor, how- 
ever able, of the tenets of others. In the course of his inquiries 
he has been led to form opinions of his own on the relations 
between ethics and politics, which are set forth with great vigour 
and ap eer in ashort but remarkable introduction. He classes 
all the doctrines which have been promulgated with reference to 
those relations into two main divisions, which he designates as 
Machiavelism and Platonism—understanding by the one every 
ape which sacrifices morality to political expediency, and by 
the other the subordination of politics to ethics. He endeavours 
to show that the bond which unites the two is the idea of Right. 
“L’objet de la politique n'est pas de contraindre & Ja vertu, 
mais de protéger le droit. Sans doute ]’Etat repose sur la vertu, 
comme nous I’avons dit, mais Ja vertu n'est pas son objet. C'est 
aux citoyens étre vertueux, c’est 4 |’Etat étre juste. Pour 
ue la justice existe dans |’Etat, il faut que l'individu jouisse 
e toutes les libertés auxquelles il a droit; c'est la le devoir 
de l’Etat; mais pour que l'usage de ces libertés ne soit 
pas nuisible, il faut que l’individu sache en user pour les autres 
et pour l’Etat; c’est ld le devoir strict du citoyen. On 
voit comment le droit et la vertu s’unissent pour produire l’ordre 
et la paix, comment la politique et la morale se distinguent 
sans se combattre, et s’unissent sans se méler.” Having thus 
introduced his readers to the general conditions under which he 
approaches the consideration of his subject, M. Janet proceeds to 
analyse, in historical order, the various systems which have pre- 
vailed from ancient till modern times. The life, and above all the 
death, of Socrates, manifested the moral superiority of right 
over might, and led men to ask themselves how the two 
could be made to dwell together in harmony. Such was Plato’s 
aim. Justice was the pivot round which his teaching turned— 
it was the goal both of the individual and of the State. But, 
however admirable was the picture he drew of the just man, he 
erred in his conception of the just State. The supremacy he 
accorded to the latter over the property, family, and conscience 
of its members, could but end in the very tyranny it was designed 
to cure. It is as little the business of the State to drill men into 
being virtuous as to drive them into being slaves. “Ila cru 
qu'il suffisait de changer un Etat injuste dans un Etat juste, 
pour qu’il edt droit 4 tout, sans penser qu’un Etat juste est celui 
ui ne peut pas tout et qui accorde & chacun ce qui lui est 
du.” Less speculative than Plato, Aristotle gained a better 
insight into the true conditions under which justice could be 
predicated of the Individual and the State. Two truths in parti- 
cular were placed by him on an immovable basis :—first, that civil 
society was the natural condition of man; secondly, that poli- 
tical liberty was of the essence of a State. But he could not 
detach himself from the influence of the atmosphere in 
which he lived. The exercise of political liberty needed leisure— 
it was for slavery to give it. “ Une société libre nourrie par une 
société esclave”—such was the solution which Aristotle = of 
the social and political problems of his day. If asked whether 
it was just to class mankind under the two heads of leiswre and 
labour, he would have descanted, but with somewhat faltering 
accents, on natural inequality of race. Plato had made the 
City supreme, Aristotle erected slavery intoa law. From this 
the Stoic recoils. His language is—‘‘Homo sum; my moral dignity 
as a man revolts against this abject tutelage under which you 
would place me; nihil humani a me aliennm puto; down 
with this partition-wall between the slave and the free; the 
city of Jupiter is dearer to me than the city of Cecrops: 
our common humanity tells me that all men are brethren.” From 
the days of Aristotle to those of Marcus Aurelius social philo- 
sophy had made a vast stride. The man had outstepped the 
citizen. Then was heard abroad in all lands the doctrine of the 
Cross. Men were told of a universal city—a city which hath 
foundations—a “ Civitas Dei ;” for to the ancient philosophers, 
who had all of them in one guise or another had their city, their 
republic, Saint Augustine couched his reply in the words of the 
Apostle—“ Our citizenship is in heaven.” But this Invisible 
City is visible and militant here on earth. The seeds of a conflict 
are laid—a conflict between the Church and the State. In 
vicissitudes of this conflict lies the political history of the Middle 
Ages. Saint Bernard and Gregory the Seventh, Thomas 
A’Beckett and Aquinas, Dante and Ockam, figure among the 
combatants. We must refer the reader to M. Janet to learn the 
incidents of the fray—history is there to tell the result. The 
victory remained with the temporal power; and it was left for 
Machiavel to show how the triumph could be abused. “La 
chute du systéme qui subordonnait et asservissait la politique a 
la religion, fut en quelque sorte Je signal d'un syst?me nouveau, 
ui l’affranchissait de toute religion et de toute morale. ..... 
u moyen fige, la religion ne se séparait pas de la morale; et 
e’6tait au nom de la morale que l’autorité religieuse réclamait Ja 
suprématie politique. Vaincue dans cette lutte, elle dut, dans 
le premier moment, entrainer la morale avec elle.” Such 
are the reflections with which M. Janet ushers in his very 
remarkable chapter on Machiavel. We have now got to the 
close of the first volume, and it is at this completion of the 
secularization of politics, of which Machiavel was the symbol and 
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the instrument, that our limits compel us to conclude this brief 
notice of the admirable work before us. The second volume 
conducts us from the Reformation in the sixteenth century to 
Hobbes and Spinosa, Bossuet and Locke in the seventeenth— 
to Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Kant, in the eighteenth. 
In the present condition of France there are probably few sub- 
jects on which a man of M. Janet’s opinions was more liable to 
e betrayed into violent language and exaggerated views. He 
has, however, kept in mind the dignity of his theme, and has 
refrained from marring the wholesome influences of his solid 
erudition, elegant style, and noble sentiments, by substituting 
the vehemence of a partisan for the equanimity of a judge. 

Writing as we are on the verge of the Jour de l’ An, it behoves 
us to say something of the publications by which Paris editors 
endeavour to allure the purchaser of Etrennes. Among these 
we shall certainly not place Louis XVI. et sa cour, which the 
Times the other day announced as a “new and interesting 
work” from the pen of Amédée Renée. It is, in fact, little 
more than a reprint of the volume which that gentleman_was 
asked to write years ago in completion of Sismondi. With 
the vast majority of these livres d’Etrennes it would seem as if 
the main object were to conceal arerty of thought within by 
richness of binding without. No such deception, however, 
awaits us as we take up the Légendes Rustiques*—a work to 
which George Sand has contributed her pen, and her son Maurice 
Sand his pencil. Nothing, of course, that George Sand puts 
her name to can be otherwise than worth reading; but it may 
not be superfluous to add that her son’s drawings are equally 
worthy of attention. These legends are nothing more than the 
“ tales of the marvellous” current among the peasantry of France 
in general, and in particular of Le Berri, where George Sand 
resides. Stones as old as the Druids are looked upon as super- 
natural agents; and a chorus of frogs in a marsh begets the legend 
of the “ Night-washers,” or women guilty of adultery, who 
expiate their sins by passing the remainder of their nights in 
suds. Such are the general features of these Légendes Rustiques, 
and we think that the superstitious awe which gave them birth 
and preserves them from decay has been conveyed by the young 
artist with a delicacy and poetry which render these illustrations 
unique of their kind. e are of those who think that a true 
philosophical value attaches to these popular traditions, especially 
when ae are found to exist, with analogies more or less remote, 
among different races and nations. George Sand’s remarks are 
always couched in this spirit, and are often very suggestive. 
In one passage. she asks the learned if they do not think that 
before the appearance of Le ivre—as Rabelais’ immortal work 
was styled by his contemporaries—there existed in the provinces 
of France some popular type which Rabelais pressed into his 
service, just as Goethe took Faust, and Moliére the Commander’s 
Statue? Her reason for suggesting the inquiry is that in Le 
Berri she repeatedly comes across the name of Gargantua, and 
meets with traditions which assuredly have nothing in common 
with Rabelais, but have still a kind of family likeness to the 
Faits et gestes recorded of Rabelais’ hero. 

Another publication which, we doubt not, will be generally 
welcomed consists of forty new drawings by Gavarni.t They 
are divided into four decades, and to each decade are appended 
sixteen folio pages of teate by MM. Jules Janin, Paul de 
Saint-Victor, Edmond Texier, and Edmond et Jules de Gon- 
court. They might have dispensed with this commentary. 
As one of them observes, an explanatory texte to one of Gavarni’s 
productions is about as valuable as a lump of lead hung to the tail 
of a kite. It would be impossible to give any idea of the subjects 
of these drawings. They are as varied as the human nature 
—Parisian human nature—to which they are so true. We 
believe Gavarni to be, together with Balzac, among the greatest 

ainters of French life in the nineteenth century. Many, 
in fact, of the types of that life are only saved from oblivion 
by the magic art of his pencil. The Etudiant, the Grisette, and 
the Carnaval are now things of the past ; yet we need but open 
Gavarni to see them live and move before our eyes. These 
Etudes d’aprés Nature fully sustain a reputation which it would 
be difficult to increase. 

One more work will complete what we have to say of Etrennes 
roper. We allude to M. Enault’s Voyage Pittoresque in England, 
cotland,and frelandt— Scotland occupying about three times the 

space of either England or Ireland. We learn from these 
pages that Canterbury is the residence of the Primate, and 
that Wilkie is numbered among contemporary artists. M. 
Enault brought with him to England fewer prejudices than 
most of his countrymen. We say emphatically “to England,” 
and we might add to Scotland ; but, as regards Ireland, 
no sooner does he set foot on it than he becomes as one 
possessed, and we are treated to the old song‘over again with 
reference to the grinding tyranny under which Ireland labours. 
M. Enault visited the Hebrides, and the account of his adventures 
in that quarter is, we think, one of the most interesting portions 
of the book. The engravings are very good. 

We now resume our usual notice of current publications. 
M. Arnould, Professor of Foreign Literature at the Faculté des 
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Lettres of Paris, has collected together into a single volume three 
essays,* of which two at least were considered sufficiently remark- 
able to be couronnés by the Académie Francaise. The first of these 
is entitled De l’ Invention Originale. In Part I., the author endea- 
vours to determine, first, the essential, and secondly, the variable, 
elements which belong to the “ original inventions” of a literature. 
The term seems oddly chosen, but M. Arnould thought fit to 
eschew the more obvious word “ creations,” as predicable of God 
alone. He then points out why “original invention” may be 
considered inexhaustible, not in any particular nation, but in the 
human race generally. These three chapters are very thought- 
fully written, and well deserve the praise awarded to them by 
M. Villemain as Secretary of the a, ° Part II. enters on 
a wider, if not on a deeper, inquiry. What modifications does 
“ original invention” undergo from the religion, political institu- 
tions, history, progress of science, and civilization generally of a 
given people? ‘This inquiry is divided into three heads—I. Anti- 
quity ; II. The Middle Ages; III. Modern Times ; and in mas- 
terly outlines the author sketches the spirit of literary history 
through a period of more than two thousand years. The literature 
of Greece and, at the Renaissance, of Italy and Spain, gives 
occasion to some very shrewd and original remarks. The 
second treatise in this volume is a Theory of Style. One of the 
most striking features in it is the comparison instituted by the 
author between style and music :—“ Il me parait y avoir dans la 
musique un ton naturel, un ton majeur, et un ton mineur.” 
M. Arnould deduces from this analogy some very ingenious 
reflections on the characteristics and beauties of style. At page 
167, the reader will find an account of a very curious experiment 
which a mere accident led M. Arnould to make on the influence 
of light on sound. To show the connexion of this experiment 
(from which the author draws a confirmation of Lamennais’ 
notion, that sight and hearing are two different organs of the 
same faculty) with the author’s “theory of style” would lead us 
too far. The same cause prevents us from doing more than 
mention the subject of the third essay in this volume—namely, 
the Influence of Italian on French Literature. We content our- 
selves with endorsing the favourable judgment it met with at the 
hands of the Academy. 

“La voie funeste dans laquelle a été entrainée la Revolution de 
1789, a rapidement conduit & la désorganisation compléte de 
l'armée, et cependant la France a pu résister aux efforts de 
l'Europe coalisée.”” Such is the apparent paradox of which an 
old artillery officer, le Baron Poisson, has endeavoured to furnish 
a solution in the history of the dissolution of the army and 
of the creation of the Garde Nationale in the years 1789— 
1792.¢ It is possible that some of our readers may find in this 
investigation an interest which it does not possess for us. If so, 
they cannot do better than commit themselves to the guidance 
of our author, who seems to have given his whole heart and soul 
to the subject. 

M. Laboulaye has conferred a boon upon the public, whether 
subscribers to the Débats or not, by collecting together the very 
remarkable articles which have emanated of late years from his 
pen in the columns of that journal.t He classes them all under 
the general head of Religious Liberty—that being the prin- 
ciple by which he was actuated in their composition, and 
the common bond by which they are linked together in mmity. 
The volume opens with an essay on Liberty of Conscience, 
apropos of M. Jules Simon’s work, with which our readers are 
doubtless familiar. This is succeeded by the two most remarkable 
essays in the whole volume—essays which created a great sensation 
at the time of their first publication. We allude to the calm and 
sober judgment pronounced on the feud between Stahl and 
Bunsen about religious liberty in Germany, and to the learned 
ae of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, which at the 
time drew forth a reply from the Jesuit Le Pere Gagarin in 
the Univers. M. Laboulaye retorted, and has much the best of 
the argument. Of the remaining essays the most interesting are 
those on Channing, Renan, and Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 

In his recent work on La Comtesse Du Barry,§ M. Capefigue 
repudiates any intention to ré/abiliter the mistresses ot Louis 
Quinze. It may be so. Of what his intentions were M. Cape- 
figue is the sole judge—we, as critics, are only concerned with 
the result. And we have no hesitation in affirming that 
it is impossible for any one to surrender his judgment to the 
views set forth on Madame Du Barry in the volume before us 
without rising from its perusal with a fecling of very considerable 
sympathy for the abandoned creature whom history has uni- 


versally consigned to deserved contempt, not to say execration. . 


This is the sort of idea which we attach to the process of réhabi- 
litation. M. Capefigue, it would seem, puts a different construc- 
tion on the word. ‘The process itself is simple enough. When- 
ever you come across a damning fact or a filthy story—and of 
such the history of Louis Quinze and Du Barry is sufficiently 
Lay you have to do is to pooh-pooh them as “ infamous 
ibels.” 

We cannot close our monthly notice of French Literature 


* Essais de Théorie et @ Histoire Littéraire. Par Edmond Arnould. 
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without paying a passing tribute to the memory of one who, if 
he had lived to fulfil but a tithe of the promise of his prime, 
would assuredly have become one of its brightest ornaments. 
We allude to M. Rigault, one of the ablest of that accomplished 
staff who compose the redaction of the Journal des Débats. 
His name has more than once been mentioned in this journal, 
more especially as the author of a work on the Quarrel between 
the Ancients and the Moderns, which will henceforth be the 
great authority to which all writers on that subject must needs 
have recourse. As a writer in the Débats, however, his 
fame and popularity were greater than as the author of the 
bulky octavo volume to which we refer. Nor is this surprising ; 
for—to go no further back than the past year—no one who re- 
members the exquisite ‘“ Revues de Quinzaine,” which appeared 
once a fortnight iu (lic /ewilletons of that journal, can hesitate to 
endorse the language of one of the orators who spoke so feelingly 
over Rigault’s grave—“ Il était aimé de tous ceux qui le lisaient.” 
Our contemporaries of the daily press have already made the reader 
acquainted with the sad particulars which attended his melan- 
choly death. The large concourse of the worthies of France who 
followed M. Rigault to his grave at Evreux, on Christmas-eve, 
was a proof of the high esteem in which he was universally held. 
We have reason to believe that, at the moment when his career 
was thus suddenly closed, he was engaged in writing a Life 
of Voltaire. This desideratum in French literature, which 
Saint-Priest had also contemplated supplying, would we doubt 
not, have been admirably executed by the deceased. Would 
that there were no more serious cause for mourning his loss than 
the unfinished manuscript of a work, however able! But when 
we think of the young wife and the two infant children who are 
left behind, we heel how insignificant is the loss which the public 
and posterity have sustained by M. Rigault’s death, compared 
with those domestic griefs which arrest our pen, just in propor- 
tion as their poignancy excites our warmest sympathy. Jour- 
nalists of every party and of every nation cannot but mourn 
sincerely the death of one whose unimpeachable character and 
high talents were an honour to the calling. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA* 


HIS is a book which it is impossible to read without a strange 
mixture of interest and mortification. It is the work of a 
zealous Roman Catholic, who considers that he is in possession 
of an argument of irresistible weight in favour of his own Church 
as against Protestantism. This argument is based upon a con- 
trast between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant missionaries 
in China, which is certainly, according to Mr. Marshall, pointed 
enough. The Roman Catholics, he says, have about 800,000 
converts in various parts of the country. Every year a large 
number of priests traverse it in all directions, braving every 
kind of danger and difficulty, and frequently undergoing 
martyrdom in the most cruel shapes. Nor are their converts 
leas enthusiastic. Notwithstanding numerous cruel persecutions 
which have been inflicted upon them by a succession of Emperors 
during the last two centuries, their numbers have increased, 
and are still increasing. They, as well as the priests, have re- 
peatedly attested their sincerity by the constancy with which 
they have endured torture and death, and by the willingness with 
which they have given up all their worldly prospects for the sake 
of their religion. Some of the stories he tells are horrible in 
the extreme. In Corea and Cochin China the missionaries are 
martyred, he tells us, as fast as they come out, yet others are 
always ready to take their places. The liorror of these martyrdoms 
is specially attested by one case, in which a missionary, after 
having the flesh burnt off his thighs with a hot iron, was confined 
all night in an iron cage three feet wide, two feet high, and three 
feet long, and next morning was slowly tortured to death by 
having six red-hot iron rods, eighteen inches long, plunged into 
different parts of his body more than once, and left to cool there 
—after which, his flesh, or what was left of it, was hacked from 
his bones with swords. 

This is the Roman Catholic side of the picture. The Protes- 
tants are described in very different colours. They, Mr. Marshall 
tells us, have never made more than a very few hundred converts 
of very doubtful character. None of them have ventured to leave 
the sea-port towns, where they are under European protection. 
They have incurred no danger—they have undergone no persecu- 
tion. On the contrary, they live in the greatest possible comfort, 
often oceupying themselves in mercantile pursuits, drawing large 
salaries, od above all (which is a subject of never-failing taunts), 
enjoying all the pleasures arising from the society of wives and 
children. Such is the contrast ; and the argument founded on it 
is, that the Roman Catholics are the true Christians, and the 
Protestants miserable heretics, whose creed is not only false in 
itself, but is shown to be so by their own lukewarm and cowardly 
eonduct in respect of it. 

Mr. Marshall writes with great vehemence, not to say violence ; 
and he obviously labours under those sore and bitter feelings 
towards England and English institutions of all kinds which 
characterize almost all English Romanists. Besides this, his 
admiration for the missionaries of his church is so ardent that 
we feel that a less enthusiastic person would be a better witness 
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as to matters of fact. He tells us, for example, that choirs of 
angels were h singing over certain missionaries as they 
celebrated mass in secret—that one of the missionaries raised 
a dead man to life—and that many other miracles were performed 
which, in the nt state of feeling (says the writer whom he 

uotes), would not be believed in France. These things rather 
shake our confidence in the less superhuman parts of the book ; 
and as to the martyrdoms, it is a relief to observe that the great 
suspicion thrown over the stories of torture and mutilation 
inflicted during the Indian revolt has taught us how very easy 
it is to make up such tales—how strangely the natural appetite 
for all that is horrible induces people to invent or to exaggerate 
them—and how necessary it is to suspend our belief upon them 
till they have been submitted to the most searching and impartial 
investigation. M. Hue’s account of his own proceedings, and of 
those of his fellow missionaries, is neither so romantic, so enthu- 
siastic, nor half so wonderful as Mr. Marshall's. 


Besides these considerations, which considerably modify our 
confidence in Mr. Marshall's report, there are other matters 
to be taken into account in respect to China ee 
what diminish the weight of his argument. The Roman 
Catholics in China were not originally converted in the 
face of persecution. Ricci, Schall, and Verbiest, the founders 
of the existing congregations, not only enjoyed the con- 
fidence of several successive Emperors, but, by the help of their 
mathematical and other accomplishments, became almost the 
most influential. men in the country. They were thus enabled, 
with little risk or difficulty, and at one time under circumstances 
of the fullest possible Publicity, to make a large number of 
converts. The nature of the Roman Catholic system is such that 
the connexion between the priests and their converts can be 
much more easily maintained in spite of persecution than a similar 
connexion between Protestants and their converts. A man dis- 
guised as a Chinese, and acquainted with the language, may 
traverse the country and administer the sacraments of the 
Church to the Christians, certainly not without difficulty and 
danger, but, at any rate, with a considerable prospect of avoid- 
ing detection. ith Protestants the case is very different. 
Preaching and public worship are essential to their operations, 
and it is not matter of risk merely, but of simple impossibility, 
to carry on such proceedings in the face of an active and seneuiel 
Government, resolved to prevent them at all hazards. 


Though Mr. Marshall overlooks these and some other con- 
siderations of a similar kind, we do not at all mean to deny that 
the risks run and the persecutions endured in China by 
Roman Catholic missionaries are altogether different from anv- 
thing which has been encountered in that country by Protestants; 
nor do we assert that the contrast is not in some respects very mor- 
tifying. It seems to us, however, that though Mr. Marshall abun- 
dantly proves the heroism of the missionaries whom he praises, 
and though he certainly succeeds in producing illustrations of the 
unhappily notorious fact that Protestant missionaries frequently 
write, for circulation at home, letters and reports full of unmanly 
and indecent twaddle—a fault, by the way, in which they are 
kept in countenance by the oleaginous matter with which the 
Pope and Cardinal Wiseman invariably smear their manifestoes— 
he fails entirely to support the conclusion that the Roman 
ieee alone are true Christians, and the Protestants mere 

eretics. 

In the first place, theological truth is a question not of senti- 
ment, but of fact. What Mr. Marshall really does prove is that 
very good, devoted, and courageous men may be Roman 
Catholics ; but that does not prove the infallibility of the Pope. 
There are good men in all religious denominations. In most 
Christian bodies there have unhappily been both persecutors 
and martyrs. The ministers of the Vaudois and of the Cevennes 
ran risks not inferior to those which were incurred by M. Huc; 
and Latimer and Ridley were as little afraid of the fire as any 
martyr in Cochin China. That the Chinese missionaries are our 
fellow-Christians, that they did honour to the name, and that 
they held, under whatever forms, the essential facis of Chris- 
tianity, will be readily admitted by all Protestants; but it does 
not follow that the faith which sustained them in their fiery 
trials was not the same faith which sustains many good men and 
women in very grievous trials in our own country. If Mr. Mar. 
shall wants to confute Protestants, he must prove, not that the 
Christian faith will sustain a man under persecution, but that 
Stephen was stoned, Paul beheaded, Peter crucified for 
holding something which Roman Catholics believe and which 
Protestants reject. Till he has proved that, he will always be 
open to the retort that Protestant martyrs—and they have not 
been few, nor have their persecutions been slight—are entitled to 
honour analogous to that which he reserves for Roman 
Catholics. 

In the second place, we must observe that if a contrast is to be 
attempted between the effects of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic creeds, it ought to be more comprehensive tlian the one 
which Mr. Marshall draws. We freely admit that, if ascetic self. 
devotion is the principal test by which their value is to be esti- 
mated, the preference must be given to the latter. No doubt, 
the sort of piety which Mr. Marshall so much values is com. 
moner in his church than in ours. Indeed, the whole organiza- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy is framed with a view to it. 
Ecclesiastical despotism and the celibacy of the clergy are on the 
whole great evils, but there are dispositions, in some respects 
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entitled to be called virtues, which they undoubtedly favour. If 
a man is trained from infancy to unreasoning obedience and to 
the most rigorous asceticism, he will no doubt in some situations 
act like a saint and hero. But though we would not say a word 
in depreciation of courage and piety, wherever or by whomso- 
ever they may be displayed, we do say that the characters which 
Mr. Marshall so much admires have a weak side, and that 
their strong side is in the nature of an exotic. In the midst 
of danger and persecution they are in the atmosphere which 
brings out their virtues, but they are not so admirable elsewhere. 
Tt is a dreadful truth that the same seminaries which sent 
martyrs and confessors to the East sent rebels and murderers to 
France and England, and cruel persecutors to Belgium and Spain. 
Just as the soldier who is a hero in the breach is a devil incar- 
nate in the town when it is taken, the priest who will lay down 
his life to save souls in one place will be the vilest instrument of 
persecution, the surest prop of tyranny, the most unscrupulous 
perverter and suppresser of truth, in another. Nothing shall 
induce us to say a Sanh word of those who gave up for the sake 
of their Saviour all that men hold dear, and even life itself; but 
it would be treason to a cause as sacred as that for which they 
suffered, to conceal the fact that the very same system and the 
very same institutions by which they were trained, have upheld, 
ond do now uphold, some of the most page wicked, and 
abominable tyrannies and superstitions on the face of the 
earth. 

Apart, however, from the characteristics of those whom 

-Mr. Marshall so highly admires, something is to be said on 
behalf of those whom he taunts so bitterly and so triumphantly. 
We are far from accepting his account of Protestant missions 
asa fair one. He is a furious partisan, and writes with an eager 
bitterness and hatred which greatly discredit all that he says. 
That Protestant missionaries have often been men of devoted 
courage is sufficiently shown by the careers of Judson, of Allan 
Gardiner, of Livingstone, and of many others who have passed 
their lives in evangelizing Polynesia and South Africa. But 
there is a broader answer to Mr. Marshall than a denial of his 
facts. If they were true, they would not prove his case, for 
there are other matters which show the value of creeds, besides 
the amount of asceticism which they produce. The Roman 
Catholic view of the world, as it presents itself at least to the 
imagination, cuts life into two halves. To care for the common 
employments and avocations of life is to serve Mammon— 
to colina in dangerous and exciting enterprises, like the con- 
version of China, is to serve God. This, happily, is not, and 
never has been, the Protestant theory. To those who in this 
country are in the habit of looking upon life from a religious 
point of view, common interests and occupations are, when 
rightly used, sacred and holy. If an English youth is in- 
clined to dwell ons and frequently on the eternal principles 
which ought to regulate his life, it by no means follows that such 
feelings will make him a missionary, or even a clergyman. He 
is just as likely as not to carry them into his common pursuits, 
whatever they may be. The real contrast between Protes- 
tants and Papists is to be traced not in exceptional, but in 
ordinary cases. Where do you find the best citizens, the 
best husbands, fathers, and sons? Where are honesty and 

lain dealing held most in honour? Where is there the 
Fighest moral standard in public and private affairs? Where 
is there the greatest amount of order, of mutual confidence, of 
liberty, and of forbearance and generosity, which are the essence 
of liberty ? Where is truth, whether intellectual or moral, most 
earnestly sought for? These are questions which appear to us 
to be of vital importance in any contrast between the effects of 
the two creeds. 

We do not, however,‘wish to deny that much may be learnt 
which it is most important to lay to heart, from Mr. Marshall’s 
taunts. It is quite true that Protestantism influences more 
powerful minds, and inculcates, as it appears to us, a higher view 
of everyday life than its rival; but it is no less true that the 
peculiar temptation of Protestants is to be, in appearance at least, 
and probably in some essential points, coarse and worldly. If 
missionaries made more sacrifices, ran more risks, incurred more 
hardship, and wrote less unctuous letters to England, their moral 
influence and their position generally would be much improved. 


CERVANTES#* 


no work by a foreigner has been so completely 
naturalized in England as Don Quirote. An inexhaustible 
wit and a seemingly transparent meaning have redeemed the 
blemish of an antiquarian conception. For few readers seriously 
doubt that Cervantes simply meant to attack the chivalrous 
romances of his time. It is certain that that description of lite- 
rature had become a common nuisance in the sixteenth century. 
Calvin found it necessary to proscribe Amadis de Gaul with as 
much rigour as “slashed breeches” in the godly city of Geneva. 
Nowhere, too, was the evil more bere than in Spain. Ignatius 
Loyola himself read chiefly of paladins and liege ladies, on 
the sick-bed from which he was to rise up a knight-errant 
against the new powers of the time. The subtle, sensuous nation, 
which was permitted to observe and feel, but not to think, ran 
riot in plays and picturesque novels, while the trumpet notes of 
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Luther and Calvin were sounding on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. Cervantes, therefore, did but signalize the undoubted 
victory of the novel of manners, which began with Lazarillo de 
Tormes, over the old cycle of modernized legend and fabliaus. 
Probably the triumph was not difficult, but without doubt it was 
complete. From the time of the appearance of the first part of 
Don Quixote, not a single book of chivalry was written in the 
Peninsula; and few and far between were the new editions tht 
appeared of the old favourites. The very ghost of the old delu- 
sion was laid, and the soul of sentimental fancy transmigrated 
into pastoral romance. 

Nevertheless, it is not unnatural to sup that the work of 
a great artist has a hidden meaning. any, accordingly, have 
found in Don Quixote the studied contrast of heroism and 
vulgarity. He himself is the idealist whom disasters and ridicule 
punish for his faith in the invisible world. Sancho Panza is the 
man of the crowd—common-place and common-sense united— 
dragged by his own credulous desires into his master’s 
fortunes, but not sharing the aureola; and the world, like the 
Fates of the old drama, is for ever in the background to punish 
and reward. All this is no doubt true ina sense. There is a 
moral in a rose; but surely leaves and thorns never clustered 
about the green stem to point a conceit or a warning. The 
cheerful straightforward nature of Cervantes did not dream of 
metaphysical abstractions—of real and ideal antitheses. A 
swordsman by preference, he wrote through the dire compulsion 
of necessity, and at an age—for he was certainly past fifty—when 
all men except the prodeesional philosopher look back with con- 
temptuous regret on the logical day-dreams of youth. Si la 
jeunesse savait, si la vieillesse pouvait—it is always the same story 
in thought no less than in love. Hence another charge has 
brought against him. A keen lover of the old knightly times, 
Mr. Kenelm Digby. has declared Don Quixote to be one of the 
most immoral books ever written. It is the picture of selfish 
cunning ewaee «| sitting in judgment upon enthusiasm. The 
kindly, honourable gentleman, who is seeking to right a crooked 
world, and to live for an idea, is made the butt of lackeys aiid 
galley-slaves. Granting that such a sequel is probable, is it well to 
represent it as natural and right? Is it athler to side with Cato 
or with the gods ? 

Perhaps, after all, the author will be best understood if we study 
him in his own life, and as not the smallest part of his country and 
his century. Miguel de Cervantes was born in 1547, at the time of 
the culmination of Spanish power. Purely military and religious 
by civilization, while the rest of the world was already commercial 
and literary, Spain clung to medigval visions of the one Empire 
which she was to wield, and the one Church which she was to ani- 
mate. As Cervantes himself says in the Numancia, his countrymen 
had “ bridled the Roman, had opened the gates of the Vatican, 
and forced the great of the holy ship to fly.” Rome was 
now submissive, and the undivided forces of the Spanish rnonarchy 
were about to be concentrated in final efforts against the infidel 
and the heretic. The first of these crusades summoned Cervantes, 
still a civilian, to arms, and in 1571 he took part in the great battle 
of Lepanto. Forty years later, a maimed and beggared veteran, 
he declared that he would not exchange his glorious memories for 
health. The next epoch in his life was captivity in Algiers. The 
chivalrous interchange of courtesy which Spanish songs record 
between Christian and Moor had disappeared with the Inquisi- 
tion and the Turks. In five years of a cruel captivity Cervantes 
attempted five several times to escape or excite insurrection. 
Only respect for his courage saved him from torture or the scourge; 
and he left Algiers, on his release, with a burning hatred against 
the enemies of his faith. The next  - years were crowded 
with the destruction of the Armada, the burning of Seville by 
the English fleet, and an ineffectual war against Dutch liberty. 
Spain had lost none of her pretensions, but her wars were carried 
on by mercenaries, and a new world was rising above the ruins 
of the feudal sovereignties. Cervantes himeslf’ was no longer the 
knight who had — at Lepanto, or won ladies’ hearts in 
Portugal, but the needy tenant of a garret, rtly supported by his 
sister's work, and constantly in prison. Mradtion says that a 
gaol in La Mancha gave him the leisure in which he composed 
the first partof Don Quixote. It didnot appear till 1605. Eleven 
years later, only a few days after ne «sadn he died, with 
cheerful words to his friends, and in the habit of a Franciscan. 
Tt was the typical death of a devout and easy-natured 
gentleman. 

Apart from all question of an esoteric meaning, there can be 
no doubt that Cervantes was powerfully influenced by the cir- 
cumstances of his life and times. He would have been more 
than man if he had remained impassive in the great struggle of 
ideas. H. ad he been essentially a poet, his natural course would 
have been, like Calderon, to erect new altars to the old faith in 
such dramas as the Devotion of the Cross; or, erhaps, like 
Tasso, to reconstruct the heroic legends of the Middle Ages. But 
Cervantes was not pre-eminently devotional. He was rather of 
the world worldly—ready to guard the portals of the Church with 
his sword, but not disposed to enter in. Now, both in this parti- 
cular, and in his literary tastes, he had distinct affinities with the 
party of movement. For the great fact of the Reformation was 
simply a separation between secular and religious society ; so that 
the Church, which used to underlie all action and all thought, was 


rapidly to become nothing more than a ~~ institution in a 
highly complex society. This, indeed, ia the great date since 
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which the real and the ideal—the life of the citizen and the life 
of the saint—have seemed to diverge forward into infinite paths 
of difference. Such a change brought with it a complete revo- 
lution in works of art. The great epic of Dante is an expression 
of the absolute certainty which is based upon absolute unity. 
Sun, moon, and stars, are not more fixed in their orbits than 
Church and Empire in the world. The circles of suffering are 
manifold, but they all wind around one mountain whose summit 
is in heaven. It was impossible that a man of really great 
powers should feel this certainty after Luther had proclaimed 
revolt. The requirements of religion were increased, and pro- 
blems of thought had been started which religion could not 
answer. Henceforth, therefore, the highest European art was iro- 
nical. Rabelais preached up the alliance of power and the literary 
world against superstition, and ignorance, and the courts of law ; 
he is the first prophet of progress; and progress in itself implies 
that the ideal is unattained. The next step was to show that it was 
unattainable. Hamlet doubting and delaying to act, because he 
cannot answer his own enigmas—Alceste trying to work out truth 
in society, and baffled and beaten down—Faust seeking for 
happiness in love and in the pursuit of ideas, destroying “ his 
beautiful world,” and driven back into commonplace—all these 
are the true epical works of art in which the uncertain energetic 
life of the last three centuries has found expression for its per- 
lexities. Cervantes belongs to the early stages of the inquiry. 
or him the great problems were those of national politics and 
of his own life. Given a nation possessed of the true faith, 
working out resolutely the grand idea of religious ary ! and 
empire, why is it distanced and overthrown by heretical Dutch 
tradesmen and English burghers? Why is the old society of 
gentlemen dying out throughout the world? Why am I, Cer- 
vantes, who fought at Lepanto, and have something greater than 
Lepanto within my breast, to starve in a garret because I am 
neither a lackey nor a pander? These bitter thoughts were 
sometimes expressed without reserve. One of the minor novels, 
the Licentiate of Glass, is the story of a scholar and gentleman like 
himself, who never succeeds in life till he goes mad, and attracts the 
notice of the great by his disorderly wit—who is cured, and com- 
lied to leave the Court, that “the life which he had begun to 
immortalize by learning ’ may not be cut short by hunger. Such 
terrible jesting as this was not, however, the common mood of 
Cervantes. Rather he seems to look back on his life with a kind 
of playful cynicism. It has had all the colouring of romance. With- 
out money and without connexions, only strong in youth, genius, 
and a good cause, he has tried to conquer the world, and the world 
has baffled him—he has tilted against windmills, and has been 
thrown bruised and bleeding to the ground. There has been an 
enchantment throughout his life which has made him trust the 
honour of the base, give his company to those who only jested 
at him, and seek the redress of evils which the world is in arms 
to defend. Only in all this the delusion has been that of a 
noble mind. The spiritual vision was thronged with phantoms of 
good, and could not distinguish the palpable embodiments of 
evil. Constantly, too, the power of ideas has asserted itself. 
King and people knew, while Cervantes lived, that a greater than 
themselves was starving in their streets; and, except for the 
support of common opinion, there is scarcely one of Don Quixote’s 
antagonists who _— not, under a little influence, be induced 
to follow him as credulously, though not as loyally, as his squire. 
The crazy knight is, after all, because he thinks and because he 
suffers, the one heroic character of his world. The better- 
natured among his fellows accept him as such. They deplore 
the strange infatuation which sees ideal womanhood in a 
village gir , and expects gratitude and reformation from galley- 
slaves; but they can understand and appreciate the odliateael 
results of the love of ideal good. Honour, courtesy, and kindness, 
endear the mad gentleman to them above his admirably sane 
and shrewd contemporaries. It is partly in this that the answer 
to Mr. Kenelm Digby consists. The story of Don Quixote is in 
no proper sense immoral. It is severely truthful in representi 
reproach and misery as the common fate of those who strive for the 
truth ; and if the man be of true temper, he will not waste a regret 
on the discipline that has made him a better gentleman. All Cer- 
vantes’ sufferings began with his service at Lepanto, and he always 
looked back proudly to his part on that great day. Don Quixote, 
dying, may confess the delusion “ that there were and that there 
are knight-errants in the world; ” but there is a part of man which 
is wiser than the brain. Cervantes to the last moment of his life 
struggled resolutely against all baseness and time-serving. The 
only country to him was that of the Cid and the Great Captain— 
the only faith was that of Dominic and Loyola. Time and 
the world were crushing Spain, and Cervantes was still a 
Spaniard. 

The intensity of his national feelings has been too often over- 
looked, because his great work is European by the universality 
of its conception. Sancho’s proverbs, and the characteristic local 
colouring scarcely affect the pleasure with which Englishmen 
read it; whilst only students can understand Calderon, or the 
minor works of Cervantes himself. Strangely enough, the same 
man who has painted a true gentleman in his great satiric epic 
appears in his novels and dramas infected with the Castilian 
spirit of punctilious casuistry. The doctrine that ‘a bushel of 
private shame is better than an ounce of public dishonour” is a 
sentiment broadly stated in the Force of Blood. In La Entre- 
tenida, one of the leading dramatis persone rejects an innocent 


lady because she has been falsely accused. “A woman of docu- 
ments, of public audiences, of proofs and witnesses, is not for me.” 
All this morbid feeling is the very essence of the Spanish drama 
in its palmy days ; but it ry ae have been hoped that Cervantes 
would rise above it. Is it that a great artist is only his better 
and true self in his characteristic masterpiece ? 


DR. MAITLAND’S NOTES ON STRYPE.* 


= there is no considerable portion of Church history 
which has received such ample illustration from the labours 
of one writer as that which the industry of an has provided 
for the English Reformation and the reign of Elizabeth. With 
a dogged perseverance worthy of his Dutch or German extrac- 
tion, the good man toiled at his subject—rummaging libraries and 
collections of manuscripts, transcri ing, digesting, chronicling in 
his homely and simple fashion, and printing—until, at the age of 
ninety-three, he sent forth the last folio of his Annals, with the 
explanation that he was too old to write his own. share of the 
volume, but wished the world to benefit by the documents which 
he had collected for it. The honesty with which the work is done 
is no less remarkable than the author's diligence. Thoroughly 
believing in the Reformation as by law established, he cares 
nothing for the inferences which others may draw from the 
materials which he candidly sets before them. If he relates, 
without any appearance of disapproval, some questionable pro- 
ceeding of a reforming Bishop, or some unjustifiable act of the 
reforming Government, he gives his readers ample means of 
forming their own judgment on the matter. He reports the 
Romanist and the Puritan as fully and as nae | as the adherent 
of the national Protestantism. If later researches have brought 
new facts and documents to light, the nature of eo books 
is such as to admit of their being strung on his thread. In short, 
his works, even as they now exist, are a rich mine of information 
on the subject to which they relate; and, if well re-edited, they 
might be made yet more valuable. 

Unhappily, Strype hasreceived no advantage from editorial care. 
About ten years ago an edition was commenced by a body which 
was styled “ The Ecclesiastical History Society ;” but, before 
it had got beyond the Life of Cranmer, the ill-starred Society 
was broken up under circumstances which reflected no credit on 
the eminent persons who were paraded as its patrons, or on 
Lord Shaftesbury and the other gentlemen who allowed them- 
selves to be described as a “Council” responsible for the 
conduct of its affairs. And the sample which the ree, | had 
given of its ee was not such as to excite any very lively 
regret that the edition was to proceed no further. At present, 
the reader who wishes to study the Reformation in Strype has 
no other choice than between the original folios and a mere 
reprint executed at the Clarendon Press between thirty and 
forty years ago; and how unsatisfactory these are will appear 
or hag pamphlet which we have named at the head of our 
article. 

Every one who has looked into Strype with any considerable 
attention must probably have met with passages which it was 
impossible to make any sense of. We may mention, as an 
instance, one by which we ourselves were perplexed in the days 
when the vestiary controversy was raging. A Puritan pam- 


phleteer was quoted as saying :— 

I wot not by what devilish cup they [the Elizabethan bishops] do make 
such a diversity between Christ’s word and His sacraments, that they cannot 
think the word of God to be safely 4 preached, and honourably enough 
handled, without cap, cope, or surplice, &c. 


It was clear to us that “‘ cannot” was a misprint for “can; 


but what was the meaning of “cup?” We conjectured guip and 


hap, but were not satisfied with either; and the sentence con- 
tinued to puzzle us until a writer who had been able to consult 
the original pamphlet produced the true reading— 

Our enemies and persecutors are strangely bewitched, I wot not by what 
devilish cup, that they do make such a diversity, &. 

This seems to be no unfair specimen of the errors with which 
the pages of the worthy old memorialist abound. Thoroughly 
honest and well-intentioned as he was, it is impossible to rely on 
his accuracy in Baroy documents. Sometimes, — he 
may have copied his extracts in a bad hand, and may have 
neglected to compare the prooi-sheets with his manuscript ; 
sometimes he may have relied too much on ignorant transcribers 
whom he employed; sometimes his quotations may have been 
written from dictation, with such blunders as that system is 
likely to produce. But, from whatever cause, his documents 
are continually, although unintentionally, falsified. 

Dr. Maitland, while librarian and keeper of the records at 
Lambeth, had opportunities of consulting many of the manu- 
scripts and rare Mae ag from which Strype derived his 
materials. By collating these with the Oxford reprint (which 
very faithfully represents the folio), he convinced himself of the 
necessity of a more correct edition; and he now comes forward 
with a pamphlet, by way of ‘an appeal to those who are capable 
of forming opinions for themselves and of influencing the opinions 
of others.” e revelations here made as to Strype’s inaccuracy 
are really startling, and, of course, all the more so because they 
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are merely samples taken almost at random out of an abundant 
store. For instance, in Hen .’s epistle prefixed to the 
Necessary Doctrine_and Erudition, four blunders are noted. 
In one place, the King is represented as saying “It is most 
necessary that all such abuses as heretofore have been complices 
concerning this matter, be clearly put away ;” and it turns out 
that the true reading is, “ such abuses as heretofore have been 
brought in by supporters and maintainers of the Bishop of Rome, 
and their complices.” Again, in an extract from the Admonition 
to the Parliament—“ a book,” says Dr. Maitland, “ of sufficient 
consequence to claim accurate quotation”’—we have ‘we are 
not come” for “we are scarce come”—“ own creatures” for 
creatures” — “contemptuously” for “ contentiously” — 
* patroones” for “ paternes”—“‘law of the Pope”’ for “ life of the 
Pope ;” and the following unintelligible passage occurs :— 

But draton they are, and show their own shame, fo strive so eagerly to 
defend their doings, that they will not only acknowledge their imperfections— 
Instead of— 

But drunken they are... . that strive so eagerly... . that they will 
not only not &e. 
Again, it is said of Bradford the martyr that— 

He changed not only the course of his former life, as even his former study— 


where we ought to read— . 

He changed not only the course of his former life, as the woman did, 
Inuke 7, but even his former study, as Paul did change his former profession 
and study. 

To take another instance—in the following passage, the error 
seems to have arisen from bad writing :— 

There were in houses ng to the University of Cambridge, two 
hundred students of divinity; w ick be now all clean gone home ; and many 
young toward scholars, and old fatherly doctors, not one of them left. 

The true reading is— 
All clean gone, house and man; young toward scholars, &c. 


We need not go further into the specimens which Dr. Mait- 
land has produced—one of them containing no fewer than forty- 
five errors in five pages—for even the Tittle which we have 
quoted will be enough to show that the necessity of a corrected 
edition is amply proved. Nor shall we repeat the valuable hints 
which Dr. Maitland, as a man experienced in the use of books, has 
given as to the means by which, in a new edition, the information 
contained in these voluminous compilations may be rendered more 
accessible to the reader. But two important questions remain— 
Who is to edit Strype’s works? and hese are they to find a pub- 
lisher? As to the editorship, there can be no doubt that Dr. 
Maitland himself would be the fittest person to undertake it, But 
this is, unfortunately, out of the question. Dr. Maitland no longer 
a over the archiepiscopal collections which he so well knew 

ow to use, and which he so liberally opencd to all inquirers ; nor 
could he conveniently engage in the labour of consulting the docu- 
ments which are preserved in other repositories. His pamphlet is 
sent forth, not for the purpose of announcing himselh as editor, 
but in order to stimulate others, and (we believe we may add) to 
assure uny competent and respectable editor of his very valuable 
assistance. We trust that in one or other of the Universities 
such an editor may be found; and if we may venture on naming 
one whose previous studies have peculiarly prepared him for the 
work, we should be especially glad to see it in the hands of a 
member of Strype’s own college, the present Christian Advocate, 
Mr. Hardwick. 

The question of a publisher is perhaps more difficult. For 
twenty-seven volumes of a book utterly unfit for the circulating 
libraries are a serious undertaking, such as it is not likely that 
any private firm would venture on. The Pitt Press, we fear, has 
not the means of attempting it; and we are almost reduced to 
place our only hope in the University of Oxford. Twelve years. 
ago, when Dr. Maitland’s Notes were originally drawn up, and 
a London publisher was seriously thinking of the enterprise, 
the existence of the Oxford edition was regarded as an almost 
insuperable hindrance to the success of another. But the 
weight of this objection must have since been diminished, 

y (we presume) by the reduction of the unsold stock, 
and partly by the certainty that, since Strype’s inaccuracies 
have been so convincingly exposed, few persons are likely 
to spend twelve pounds on the purchase of so unsatisfactory 
an article as the existing book, while there is even a remote 
preeptc’ of an improved edition. We therefore venture to 

ope that the Delegates of the Oxford Press, who have lately 


shown so much spirit in the publication of Luttrell’s Diary—and - 


who have even found it necessary to relieve themselves from a 
plethora of wealth by reprinting books so common and so little 
needed as Smalridge’s Sermons and Bishop Fleetwood’s works— 
will have the heroism to sacrifice their unsold (and unsaleable) 
copies of the old Strype, and to confer a real benefit on the 
students of history by the publication of such an edition as it is 
Dr. Maitland’s object to promote. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY.* 


Pes introductory notice by the editor, Dr. Lankester, explains 
what the ym omits to state—that this is a new edition 
of a stereotyped work, which has been for some years before 


* Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. By William B. Car- 
ter, M.D. F.B.S., F.G.8. Edited by Edwin ter, M.D., F.R.S., 
London: Bohn. 


the public. In a department of science which is in rapid 
progress, presenting a large number of debatable questions as 
to which the opinions of the most competent authorities are dis- 
cordant, it is no easy matter to produce a popular work which 
shall give to the elementary student an accurate and correct 
aceount of the present condition of the science, without embarrass- 
ing him by an array of problems for which various doubtfal solu- 
tions are proposed. The difficulty is enhanced where an original 
work that had fallen behind the existing state of knowledge is 
committed to other hands than those of the first author. A new 
editor, if possessed of that mastery of the subject which is 
essential to the right performance of his task, would be likely to 
produce a far more satisfactory work if he were to commence 
anew and mould his materials freely in accordance with his own 
conceptions. 

Though styled Vegetable Physiology, this volume is simply a 
general Introduction to Botany, in which the portion aaveted | to 
an explanation of the vital functions of plants 1s not greater than 
in most other elementary works, while it is certainly less com- 

lete and accurate than in many that have appeared of late years 
both in this country and on the Continent. The fundamental 
distinction between vegetable anatomy, or organography—the 
description of the structure of the several parts of plants— 
and eibiet, the investigation of their respective functions, is 
nowhere pointed out in this work. It is true that the former is 
an indispensable preliminary to the knowledge of the latter, but 
the use and importance of presenting to the student, at the out- 
set, a clear view of the successive stages through which he is to 

ass must be obvious to all who have followed the lucid and 
ogical exposition laid down by De Candolle, and adhered to by 
the great majority of subsequent writers on the Continent. 
Those who may acquire their first impressions of botanical 
science from this work will certainly not be embarrassed by 
doubts presented to their minds in regard to disputed questions in 
anatomy and physiology ; for scarcely anywhere throughout the 
volume does the author, or the present editor, display the least 
hesitation in deciding points that still divide the judgment of the 
most eminent authorities. It is well not to overact caution and 
modesty in works intended for elementary instruction, but some 
warning ought to be given when, in regard to the fundamental 
doctrines of the science, doubtful theories are propounded along 
with well-ascertained facts, so that the reader should know how 
much is certain and how much still remains questionable. 
Partly, no doubt, from the want of a more systematic arrange- 
ment of the subject, there are many grievous omissions in regard 
to the most important and best established laws of vegetable 
structure. Exceptin anill-expressed phrase annexed in explana- 
tion of a very indifferent woodcut (Fig. 30) there is no allusion 
to the fundamental rule that buds, ad lateral expansions of 
the stem, are produced in the axils of leaves. The whole depart- 
ment that treats of the arrangement of leaves — the stem is 
disposed of in a few sentences, in which the production of oppo- 
site and verticillate leaves is explained according to a th 
not generally accepted by botanists, and which has little, if 
any, evidence to support it. No reference is made to the recent 
researches of M. Naegeli, M. Lestiboudois, and other foreign 
botanists, into the relation between the anatomical structure 
of the stem and the arrangement of the leaves and accessary 
organs, nor to the light which has thus been thrown upon 
many doubtful questions of vegetable morphology. In general 
we fail to find such references to the latest discoveries and 
investigations as would direct an intelligent student who should 
desire further knowledge upon points of interest. Taking, 
for example, the chapter devoted to oduction, which is, 
in part, well and clearly written, we find no reference to the 
recent and highly-important observations of Schacht, Henfrey, 
and others. In regard to the fertilization of the embryo m 
flowering plants, the author (we believe in this case Dr. Lan- 
kester) becomes obscure at the precise point to which the attention 
of successive observers has been successively directed; but he 
appears to adopt the view first put forward by Schleiden, which 
is opposed by all the best recent inquirers, and which has been, 
we Pelieve, completely abandoned by Schleiden himself. 

The style of this work is, for the most part, simple and familiar 
—too often, however, degenerating into slipshod and positively 
ungrammatical English. What are we to say of such sentences 
as this P—‘ The outer coat of the spore ruptures, and the inner 
one projects into a long tube; within which, as well as within 
the original cavity, new cells are formed from the germs included 
within it.” Again, “ Although generally thebuds of plants and ani- 
malsare formed according to a commontype, it sometimes happens 
that these buds are unlike, in form and structure, the usual 
characters presented by these organs.” Without previous 
explanation, it would not be inferred that the common type 
saanel to in the last sentence is common, not to plants and 
animals collectively, or to all plants and all animals respectively, 
but to each particular species of plant or animal; and that the 
“buds” which are unlike “the usual characters presented by 
these organs,” mean certain buds which differ in appearance and 
structure from those usually produced by the same species. 
Some degree of obscurity or carelessness of expression in writ- 
ings addressed mainly to the scientifie public, though inconve- 
nient and irksome, may not be productive of serious mischief; 
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understood, else, so far from advancing, they positively check 
the progress of scientific education. 
It is not necessary in these days that authors should be 
acquainted with the dead languages, but when they choose to form 
new compounds from languages of which they know nothing, it 
is not too much to expect that they should turn to the dictionary 
for the needfal information. There is a little Greek still left in 
this country, and we are not yet fit to be taught that anew term, 
homogenesis, is derived ‘from dpos, like, and yevvaw, to create 
or form”! Like too many new compounds lately introduced 
into scientific works, this last fruit of philological research, now 
perpetuated in stereotype, is unnecessary, and even positively 
objectionable. To distinguis!: multiplication by buds, bulbs, 
gemmules, &c., from reproduction by seed, the old term gemma- 
tion fully sufficed, while it avoided the self-contradiction involved 
in such barbarous and cumbersome expressions as “ homogenesis 
by allophytoids.” We must add that the illustrations, so neces- 
sary in a work of this description, are of a very inferior class, 
always coarse, and in not a few instances positively incorrect. 
We regret that we are unable to speak more favourably of a 
book bearing upon the title-page the name of a gentleman who 
holds a high place among the cultivators of natural science, 
though not in the particular department to which this treatise 
is limited. The field of knowledge is now too vast and too 
carefully explored to permit the mode of treatment that is 
exhibited in this and im several other recent instances. Pub- 
lishers imagine that the public demand for popular instruction 
will be satisfied by works thrown off, probably during occasional 
intervals of leisure, by men eminent in their own peculiar depart- 
ments, but who have not devoted their time and study to the 
particular subject upon which they undertake to write. The 
result is almost uniformly unsatisfactory. The most elementary 
treatise on natural science requires a profound and accurate 
knowledge of the present state of the particular branch which is 
to be treated. Each has its own mysterious region wherein the 
efforts of the advancing human intellect encounter some new 
aspect of the veiled figure of nature. To mark the boundary of 
the known and the unknown, the writer, if he be not himself 
amongst the pioneers, must at least have followed close upon 
their steps; and, with therare exceptions of a few of the most active 
and gifted minds, he cannot achieve that object without the 
almost exclusive devotion of his time and labour to one par- 
ticular department. Without this he is not qualified to be- 
come a teacher, and it is the duty of the critic to note his 
unfitness and to clear the way for some better qualified 
candidate. 
In point of scientific accuracy and completeness, the best Eng- 
lish work that we have met with is Henfrey's Outlines of Struc- 
tural and Physiological Botany, but the form is dry and repul- 
sive, as was, perhaps, natural in a book mainly intended as a 
synopsis for students attending the author's lectures. The pre- 
sent volume will certainly not satisfy the want now felt for a 
“~— and clear account of the present state of our knowled 
f the structure and vital functions of plants. Such a work, if 
worthily executed, would not only interest a large class of readers, 
but would at the same time contribute to the progress of science, 
by directing new observers to the multitude of interesting 
problems that still await a complete solution. 


HANWORTH* 


N its own line Hanworth is a success; and unless the line of 
success is disgraceful, a successful book always deserves to be 
spoken of. But there is as little as possible to say of Hanworth. 
It originally appeared in Fraser's Magazine, where it pleased 
those readers who can submit to wait a month between the 
different sections of a tale of such a kind. It has now been re- 
printed, and in its collected form it will please a great many 
more readers, for there is always sure to be a demand for a story 
that is short, pleasant, and utterly unobjectionable. But it is a 
book rather to read than to speak of. Unobjectionable pleasant- 
ness is a quality which carries books, as it does human beings, 
uietly and happily through the world, but it does not give room 
or much discussion. The plot of Hanworth turns on the uncer- 
tainty felt by two girl-friends as to which of them a noble- 
man is in love with. Edith finds that she is chosen, but 
hands the peer over to Margaret, who is unaffectedly glad to 
et him. Everybody is good, everybody is blessed, every- 
dy has a little temporary suffering and a speedy restitution 
of tranquillity. The girls are like real girls, but there is nothin 
marked about them. The nobleman, who is a high-mind 
love-creating coquet, is not an impossibility. There is no clever 
writing, no desetiotion of scenery, no boring of any sort. There 
is only one funny character, and bine skill is shown in making 
the fun less dismal than might be expected from its turning on 
an elderly lady bringing in constant quotations from well-known 
poets into her ordi conversation. From beginning to end 


power is no reason why it should not have its day as an ac- 
ceptable addition to the list of a circulating library. 

Hanworth is a tribute to the services of criticism. It is exactly 
the story which, if written by an authoress of equal abilities a 
few years ago, would have been coloured by the opinions of some 
religious party. But the writer, consciously or unconsciously, 
has discerned that novels of religious opinion do not stand very 
high in the estimation of critics at present. Those who have 
made a reputation and acquired practice in the line, will of course 
go on, partly because it is so easy and lucrative to them, and partl 
because they believe that they are in the right path, and that their 
writings do good. The crop of imitators is also still abundant. 
Scarcely a month passes without the production of a new book, 
in humble imitation of the Heir of Redelyffe. But the writer 
of Hanworth is above the level of mere imitation, and in 
setting herself to her task she has evidently determined to 
eschew all that criticism has persuaded her to think dan- 
gerous. She is not original—criticism cannot teach ori- 
ginality; but she is clever, and criticism can guide 
cleverness. She has learned that she must go on with her story, 
and not interrupt it with maudlin reflections ; and she has ac- 
quired a conviction that crude thoughts on difficult subjects are 
not the proper material for fiction. She steers clear of that great 
rock—word-painting about scenery. She portrays her characters 
so that we are not sure that they are quizzes upon acquaintances 
and friends. She is never extravagant, ambitious, or dogmatic. 
She has taken pains; she has trained herself sedulously and 
patiently ; and the result is that she has brought out a book on 
which a very high degree of negative praise may justly be 
conferred. 

An eager young writer might be tempted to observe that this 
is not a very great result, and that a good readable tale is far 
below an original one. This is true; but the consequence fre- 
quently deduced, that a book on which pains are not expended 
is original, may be safely pronounced illogical. A really good 
story demands very rare gifts; and if the whole world could 
agree that no one should write unless he possessed rare gifts, 
books like Hanworth would, by common consent, be forbidden. 
But the world wants mediocre books—it will have, buy, and 
read them. Here is the field for writers like the authoress of 
Hanworth. Patience, sense, and taste raise a book from being 
a bad mediocre book into being a good mediocre book. The 
writer of Hanworth undertook to furnish a particular article, 
namely, a magazine story, and she furnished a really good one. 
This is by no means asmall thing. To do the thing undertaken, 
and to do it well, is in every department of human affairs a gain, 
and always shows asuccessiul contest against difficulties, dangers, 
and temptations. Ifthe writer of Hanworth had introduced curates 
and religious conversation, and the usual ecclesiastical machinery, 
she would have made her tale a party manifesto; if she had gone 
into her own imaginings, doubts, experiences, and remorses, she 
would have made her tale maudlin ; if she had tried fine writing 
and landscape-painting, she would have made it wearisome. She 
avoided these faults, and did her business well. She turned out 
the thing ordered of a good quality and with an attractive design. 
That an author who had no greater resources to draw upon 
the writer of Hanworth has, should send into the market so 
honest a piece of workmanship is highly creditable. It is not a 
great success, but it is a real one; and we may add that the ex- 
cellence which arises from care and labour is much rarer and 
more difficult to find than might be thought probable, <A certain 
turn for writing is one of the very commonest of gifts; but 
the combination of a turn for writing with a habit of indust 
and a wish to do work thoroughly is so uncommon that it wi 
always command an attentive welcome. 
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PERFORMANCE of the PANTOMIME will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, 


ludicrous, and an unusual turn for writing intelligible and con- oth January, and every Thursday during the present month. Doors open at half-past 
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at Two, and conclude at a Quarter past Four. 


secutive English. ‘That it never rises out of the region of good 
taste and good sense into the region of originality and creative 
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ARNUM’S ADDRESS REPEATED, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

on TWELFTH-NIGHT, January 6th. Tickets for his former Address having been 
taken in advance, Mr. P. T. Bar RrNuM, of New York, will have the honour of repeating 
his Address upon the ART OF MAKING MONEY, &ec., with Arguments, Expe- 
riences, Anecdotes, and Pictorial Illustrations, as above. Open at Seven, commence at 
Eight. C: may be ordered for a Quarter to Ten, Stalls, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Body 
Hall and Gallery, 1s. Tickets at and Co.'s; Royal 
Library ; Creamer and Juciien’s; Keita and Co,’s, 48, Cheapside; A. 
Crark’s, 132, Jermyn-street ; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


HE LATE ADMIRAL LORD LYONS.—A Sratverte Bust, 

Neg by EVAN ORTNER, Seal and Gem Engraver to her Majesty, Medallist, 

&c., 3, ST. JAMES’ 'SSTREET. PALL MALL, where the Bust can be seen and a 
strict, y limited number of Subscriptions received, 


R. JOHN BENNETT ON THE WATCH.— 
Mr. Joun Bennett, F.R.A.S., Member of the — Academy of Paris, 
will lecture on the Watch, what to make and how to make i 


Jan. 4, Hackney. Jan. 18, Dorking. 


Feb. 1, pang 


24, Stowmarket. » Ball's Pond. 
12) Woburn » 25, Ipswich, 45, Wolverton. 
” 17, Horsham Bristol. » 17, Agar Town, 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of models and diagrams, and 
ae = clocks and watches, Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 
, Cheapside, 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—BONN ON THE RHINE.— 

Mr. MORSBACH, Principal of an Establishment at BONN, will be in England 

the beginning of January, when he will be happy to see the friends of his English 

pupils and attend to new inquiries. Messrs. Dickinson, 114, New Bond-street, will 
supply references or prospectuses, and give any necessary information. 


DUCATION. —THE DAUGHTERS OF A _ PHYSICIAN, 
best 4 of the North-west district of London, RECEIVE FOR 
EDUCATION T" TWELVE OUNG LADIES, the — of gentlemen. They are 
assisted by Masters of eminence, and a resident Freuch Governess. Terms, 60 Guineas 
per annum ; or including extras, "30 Guineas. References to clergymen and others, the 
ents of pupils, The NEXT TERM will commence (D.V.) 18th JANUARY, 1859. 
For further : = address G, R., care of Mr. Carpe, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde 
Park-gardens, W 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high character, 
48s. per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Henry Brert and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 
pure BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour = purity—ideutical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice uctions of th —_ district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any prive—35s. per dozen, French tles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
ag Barr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
| | NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
ingredient it the Still, without the the cath bottle, any 
lent whatever. Im lon, 13s.; or in one-dozen 
and case included. Price Currents (free) by *post. 

Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 
HABEINGTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 

October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale. Its surpassing excellence is 
vouched for by the highest Medical and Chemical Authorities of the day. Supplied 
in bottles, also in casks of 18 galluns and upwards, by 

HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
Pall Mall, London, 
ALMSEY, Twenty-Four SHILLInGs Perk Dozen, Cash.— 

This delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extraordinary low prics 
from the Importers 

HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 53, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. PER DOozEN, BortLEs 1ncLupED. A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask furwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tue Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tux Wixzs or Sourn Arrica.—We have visi Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation. Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly to 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied to a much less 


extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly as strong; that they are 
and perfectl y free from adulteration ; indeed, consi ering the low price at 


EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AN ASSISTANT MASTER 

(a Graduate of one of the Universities) is a to take charze of one of 

the Lower Classes in Classics, Mathematics, &c.,on FEBRUARY Ist, 1859. Salary, 

£150 per Annum. Applications to be made immediately to the Rev, A, Barry, 
87, King’s-road, Brighton, 


NO LI’ TERARY MEN.—An opportunity offers of an ENGAGE- 
MENT of an influential nature upon a COLONIAL NEWSPAPER of first-class 
position, To save trouble, none but gentlemen of really high qualifications need 
apply. Communications, which must be held strictly confidential on both sides, to 
addressed A. B.C., care of Ropert Brsvey, Esq., 2, Fann-street, Aldersgate-street. 


EW ZEALAND.—‘* FREE GRANTS OF LAND” under the 

New Government Regulations.—Small Capitalists and Working Men may now 
obtain Land Orders for “Free Grants” of from 40 to 500 acres of land. All particulars 
may be obtained of Artaur WILLIs, Gann, and Co., New Zealand Offices, Crosby- 
square, Bishopsgate, London. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD —INSTITUTED 1820, 


MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Es 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, 


M.P., Chairman, 

-» Deputy-Chairman, 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 


James Gordon M urdoch, «4 


James Brand, Esq. | 
Charles Cave, Esq. | 


George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000, 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for witieh 
8 are and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. ey next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances will participate rateably. 
BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to £63 16s. per cent. on 
the original sums insured. 
AIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary.” 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 3, PRINCES STREET, BANK, E.C.—ESTABLISHED 1835. 
DIRECTORS. 


Peter Cator, Esq. William J. Lescher, Esq. 
Francis Fox, Esq. James Lloyd, ne, Birmingham, 
Richard LF, Esq., Liverpool. Sir J. Paxton, M.P., Chatsworth, 
Robert Grant, Esq | George Pearce, Esq. 

ee Grant, Eeq., Portsmouth, Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
George H Henry Sturt, Esq. 
Hlawes, K B. m Travers, Esq. 

razer B. Henshaw, Esq | Underwood, Esq. 
Sohn Laurence, Esq. | Genus Vaughan, Esq. 


EXx-DIRECTORS. (By rotation.) 
Daniel Burges, Jun., Esq., Bristol. | | James Dawson, 
The Entire Profits are ae. exclusively to the reduction of the Annual Premiums 
of Members of Five Years’ standing. 
Sum Assured exceeds 


_Aunual Premiums.. 105,000 
Accumulated Capitual..... 840,000 
Annual Interest Thereof 36,000 
Reduction of Annual Premiums already allowed ...... 390,000 


The Rate of Reduction for the Current Year is Fifty-one per Cent. 
1st December, 1858. HENRY MARSHALL, Actuary. 


CHRISTMAS, 1858. 
ESSRS. MAPPIN invite attention to their ELEGANT STOCK 
of NOVELTIES for the PRESENT SEASON, now on View at their SHOW 
ROOMS, 67 and 68, King William-street, London. 
12 Ivory-handle Silver-plated Fish-eating Knives (in Mahogany 


Case) 
12 Pairs 1s -handle Silver-plated Desserts (in Case) 
Lady’s Travelling Toilet Bag 
Elegant Tea and Coffee An SS Electro Silver-plated....... 
Silk Velvet Case, containing Four Pairs finest oe 
Lady’s Morocco Scent-case, with Silver-capped Bottl 
Lady’s Rosewood full size ey Case, in Coanatetely “fitted with 
Bottles, Cutlery, Brushes, &. 
Gentleman’s solid eather Dressing Gane, fitted 1 
Gentleman’s solid Leather Dressing Case, more completely fitted 2 
A Set of Three Papier Maché Tea Trays.................ccccceeseeceeeee 1 
A costly Book of ee with Prices attached, forwarded by Post, on 
twelve stamps.—M. HERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, 
Manufacto: Cutlery Works, She effield, 


CUrnwon 


at 


of 


which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Txems, Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr, Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c, 


KAMPTULICON 
HE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 


Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 
ELF MEASUREMENT IMPOSSIBLE. — PRIZE MEDAL 
SHIRT MAKERS.—Best Shirts, from 9s.; Flannel Shirts and Vest, from 14s. 


warranted shrunk.—J. Brig and Co, 43, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W 
Manufi. tory on the Premises. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advan which secured such general popularity to Messrs. 
icouu’s original Paletot; that is to say, as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré 
appearance, professional men, and all others, can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of doors. Secondly, there is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great savin; _> wear ; the latter ee considerably 
enhanced by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, the mode of 
effecting which is patented. 
In Loudon, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. and 
D. Nicott, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Recent Street; and 22, CornHIL1. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an OUTSIDE COAT 
the HAVELOCK and PATENT CAPE PALETOT, and for ORDINARY 
USE the CAPE SUIT, such being well ne prod for Young Gentlemen, on account of 
exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence. Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, the Military and Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. great 
variety of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as worn by the 
Royal Princes, “> seen at 
arwick Hovsg, 142 and =" ReGent Street. 


FOR LADIE 


ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady having seen or 
used such in travelling, for a wear or for covering full dress, phe ingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish uelaire, and has an e! 
Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can ‘instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling 
are the soft neutral-coloured Shower. ped Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, 
but for the promenade other materi rovided. The price will be Two Guineas 
and a Half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined = a few shillings 
more are charged. This department is attended” to by Cutters, w no gepeee Mantles 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or 7 oor use, These 
at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, and fit well. Female 
attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, ly composed of 
Chamois. As no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cloak can be sent at once 
to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 
H. J. and D. Nicott, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Recent Staxszt, London. 
ICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 


offers the following desideratum :—The Cape descends from the front part of 
the shoulders and forms a species of sleeve for adh arm; both are at perfect freedom, 


having to pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the Paletot: these 

apertures, however, are duly covered by the Cape, which does not appear at the back 

part of the Paletot, but only in the front, and thus serves to form han; ayant 
e garment 


the same time concealing the hands when placed in the > pee 
altogether most convenient and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be 
had of H. J. and D. Nrcout, 114, 116, 118, and 120, oe Street; and 22, Cornat. 


AUTION.—In consequence of man _impudent attempts to 
deceive the public, it is necessary to state t! NICOLL’S Manu- 
factures may be distinguished by a trade mark, pine An of a silk label attached to 
each specimen. To copy this is fraud, and may be thus detected: if the garment is 
bythe Jacqua labe ground, the firm’ and address 
the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured si. if the garment is light-coloured, the 
ioe ale drab ground, and red letters. Each garment is pada in plain figures, at 
a — moderate price, and is of the best materials. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL have recognised Agents in various —  & the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, and any information aaenntet thi will be thank- 
fully acknowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to th pronation of 4 
person copying their trade mark, or making an nfair use of tl name ; that is to 
say, in su a manner as may be calculated to mislead. 

sore) H, J, and D. NICOLL, 
REG STREET and CORNHILL, 
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No. 5, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
the most MODERATE PRICES. Estimates given, and Designs made free of 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the , are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine WiLu1AM-sTREET, London Bridge, contain by far the 1 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 
Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 


12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
12 TableSpoons, do. ... 116 0 2140 300 3120 
12 Dessert Forks do. 200 240 214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do. oma’ 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. . 016 0 140 170 #110 
2 Sauce Ladles de .. 080 010 0 O110 013 0 
do, 070 #0100 6 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) 068 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do, 018 026 030 0836 
1 Pair Sugar Ton do. 03 6 05 6 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 100 #1100 3140 1180 
1 Butter Knife do. im na 2 050 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do .. 012 0 0160 60176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. ... 010 0 015 0 0180 110 
Complete Service ............... £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. wer 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table Knives, Ivory } 


s. d 

40 0 

1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto .............200++ 140 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers ............... 076 0110 OW 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto ...................:c000 0 8 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... ow 
One Steel for Sharpening 68686 
. Complete Service ................000+ £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Maprry’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their pwn Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


ITRACHAN AND CO., DEALERS IN FINE TEA, 
26, CORNHILL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

To Tea Dainxexrs.—War with China is ended, the Treaty of Tien-Tsin is signed 
and open communication with the Chinese Tea-grower is a fact beyond recall. This 
is welcome news for the Tea consumer, as the difficulty in procuring fine Tea has been 
= increasing for years past, owing to the competition among the Retail 

ers, in making Cheapness, not Goodness, their standard, thereby encouraging the 
importation of low qualities. Hence, out of an annual consumption of 70,000,000 Ibs., 
not a “Tenth” part thereof can be honestly called fine; therefore it must be obvious 
to all consumers that it is difficult, if not impossible, to procure really “fine Tea.” It 
is a fallacy to sup; low-priced Tea the Cheapest, as it is deficient both in strength, 
and flavour, and does not possess the healthful or exhilarating qualities of “ Fine ;’ 
moreover, as the duty and charges are the same on all descriptions, it is evident 
that the common kinds are relatively the dearest. 

Srracuay and Co., who have had thirty FS ad experience in the wholesale trade, 
have long seen the want of a Retail Establishment where the public could depend 
upon always obtaining a really “ Fine” Tea, and have therefore opened premises as 
above, for the purpose of supplying the Finest Teas at the lowest possible remunera- 
tive profit. It is their intention to sell “Tea only,” making quality their sole study, 
whilst the prices will be within the reach of all classes; and to this end they will 
devote their great experience and ample capital in purchasing only the best growths, 
either in China or England, as the state of the markets may justify. 

Srracuawn and Co., consider it necessary to sell only two qualities of Tea—viz., one 
for the ppg pre guaranteed to consist only of the finest and choicest Pickings ; 
the other a really strong useful description, suitable for ordinary domestic purposes ; 
and as they pledge themselves “never to vary their qualities,” their prices will 
necessarily ascend or descend with the Import market rates, 

Present Prices are :— 
Briacx.—The finest, or “ Drawing-room” Tea........ 4s, 2d. 
Strong useful ditto, for Domestic 3s. 2d. 
GrrEn.—The finest Gunpowder, Hyson, or Young Hyson ... 
Strong usefal Kinds 3s, 8d, 

7 lbs. and upwards sent free of carriage within sixty miles of London, and a redue- 
tion of 2d. Ib. made on original packages of 40 and 80 Ibs., which may be had direct 
from the Dock Warehouses, and cleared, if required, by the buyer’s own agents, 
Quarter Pound the smallest quantity sold. 

Tur Fivest Sovcnone, Frowery OranGk PeKors, Assam 
OoLONG KEPT. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
in of coOD LIVER OIL, 
ind, 


prescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable superiority over every 
as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


or G. H. BARLOW, EsqQ., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, ¥e. 4c. 
frequent], ded persons consulting me to make use of Dr. de 
effects, and believe it to be 
a pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Sold owty in Imprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 


BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Astuma, and Winter Coven they are unfailing. 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child; while the Pusiic Srzaxer will find them invaluable. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Kxatrne, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 

eral Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
‘was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive an@ well. Desirous 

Donelies fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a it variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, Lon 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, o e 

Waterloo-bridge, Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and es 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Limprrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


VORY PHOTOGRKAPHS.—In consequence of the now well- 

known fading character of r Photographs, Messrs. BEARD and SHARP. 

28, OLD BOND STREET, beg to draw special attention to their MINIATURES ON 

IVORY, the permanency of which they guarantee, while for transparency and exqui- 
site finish, these pictures far surpass all other photographic productions. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 

MEDIEVAL MOUNTED ENVELUPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 
STANDS en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 6s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage , with wide openings; Ladies’ my L- 
from 2is.; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from £3 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— 
This Library contains 75,000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE. 
ifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Tén Volumes to Residents in Town. 
Subscription :—£3 a-year on Nomination, or £2 a-year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Catalogue, 6s. Prospectus free. 


MPORTANT TO FAMILIES AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS.— 
VARTY’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE of Books, Prints, Maps, and Lesson 
Sheets, ~— be had FREE on application. Particular attention is called to the above 
Series of Maps constructed by ARRowsMiTH, with bold outline and large type, having 
been just revised according to recent discoveries, 
Address Varry, 3, Adelaide-street, Strand, 


Price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


LECTRO-DENTISTRY. Facts and Observations by Josep 
ther, a: ~ “1 to the Chester General Infirmary; Author of “ logy of 


London: Warrraxer and Co. Chester: Hvucu Rongrts. Liverpool: Hotpry. 


Now ready, 32 pages, 8vo, sewed, price 6d.} 
ROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
SNGLISH DICTIONARY BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Will be 
sent post free on receipt of six stamps. ‘ 
Tripyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


A REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.—Subscribers are 
tfully requested to renew their Subscription to the “Revue des Deux 


respec 
_ Mondes,” so as to avoid any interruption in its delivery. 


W. Jxrrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


What will he do with It? 1000 Copies. Woman's Sphere and Work. By Landels 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. Miiller’s Li ure of Greece. 


1400 Copies. Guthrie's Inheritance of the Saints, 


Masson's Life and Times of Milton. | Dasent’s Tales from the Norse. 
Ellis’s Visits to M 3 | The Port-Royalists. New Edition, 
The Scouring of the White Horse, | Wilks’s Three Archbishops, 

1000 Copies. | Tomes’s American in Japan. 
Life of Douglas Jerrold. | Hinton’s Tour in Sweden. 
Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. The Unprotected Females in Sicily, 
Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria. Dr, Thorne.——Maud Bing] 


Martineau’s Studies of Christlanity. 
Sala’s Journey due North. 


Life of Thomas Uwins, M.A. 
Doran’s Pictures and Panels, 


Forster’s Biographical Essays. Trust and Trial. By Mary Howitt. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges, Baillie’s Memoir of Saint A e. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies, The Two Sicilies. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Coletta’s History of Naples. Copies. 

Robertsox’s Lectures and A Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 

Life in a Moravian Settlement. 3000 Copies. 

Paget’s Notes on Macaulay and Penn, Winter Evenings. By Leitch Ritchie, 
Domenech’s Travels in Texas. De Quiney’s L rs in Literature. 
Sleeman’s Travels Through Oude. Freer’s Henry the Third of France, 
The Mendip Annals.——Andromeda. 600 Copies. 

Remains of Sir Hum ay Davy. Wilkinson on Colour and Taste. 
Froude’s History of England. Liebig’s Chemistry. New Edition. 
Ogilvie’s Master-Builder’s Plan. Deborah’s Diary.——The Days of Old, 
Life of Henry 8. Polehampton. M6llhausen’s Central America. 
Edwards's Adventures in India. ° Walmsley’s Algeria.—— Noel’s India, 


Gallenga’s Life in Piedmont. 
Life of the Countess Bonneval. 
Kelly’s Life in Victoria. 


Gullick and Timbs on Painting. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley. New Edition. 
New York to Delhi. 


Ursula: a Tale of Country Life, Rees’s Lucknow. 
1000 Copies. Life of Linneus. 
King’s I Valleys of the Alps. Gladstone’s Studies of Homer. 
500 Copies. Morley’s Bartholomew Fair. 
Agnes Hopetoun. By Mrs. — et Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies. 
Life of M. A. Schimmelpennince' Phantastes.—Cecil’s Poems. 
Buckle’s Civilization in England. Brialmont’s Life of Wellington, 


500 Copies. Gubbins’s Siege of Lucknow. 
Muirheal's Life of James Watt. Forrester’s Corsica and Sardinia. 
Goethe’s Songs. By Aytoun and Martin, | Maiden Sisters.——An Old Debt. 
Stephan Langton. By ~ F. Tupper. Symonds’s Curiosities of Food. 

f Malta. 


Porter’s Knights o! e Afternoon of Unmarried Life, 
Father and Daughter. By F, Bremer. Miller’s Cruise of the Betsey. 
Jones’s Naturalist’s Aquavivarium, Cooke’s Letters from China. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus.——Eric, White’s Month in Yorkshire. 
Porter’s Handbook to Palestine. Twining’s Lectures on Plants. 
The Laird of Norlaw.—-Rita. Essays, by Dr, John Brown, 


*,* Fresh Copies of each of the above and every other recent Work of 
acknowledged merit and general interest in History, Biocrapxy, 
Puriosopxy, TRAVEL, and the Higner Crass or Frotron, continue to be 
added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS, and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


directions for making and successfull this remedy, on thelt 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 


The following LIST of BOOKS, lately added, will show that every heme of merit is immediately taken, and in numbers only limited 
by the demand :— 


What will he do with it, By Sir E. Bulwer | 
tton. 
yle’s Lie of Friedrich the Great. Vols, 


Jerrold’s Life. 
Lady 8 Autobiography. 
Masson’s Life of John Milton. 


Prescott’s Life of Philip II. Vol. IIT, 

esley’s Four Months in Algeria, 
Memoirs of William Beckford. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 2 Vols., price 12s. 
HOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL KEPT in LONDON and PARIS 
from 1831 to 1847. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON VOICE AND SPEECH. 
Next week will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of the PH Leet td of VOICE and SPEECH; 
especially in relation to the E and the Art of Public Speaking. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.8.A., M.R. = ry’ “Aut or of a “Treatise on the Cure of 
Stammering,” &e. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. W. GILBART. 
Now ready, in 1 thick Vol., 12mo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6s. cloth, 
HE LOGIC OF BANKIN G: a Familiar Exposition of the 
Principles of Reasoning, and their Application to the Art and the Science of 
y J. W. 7 aa F.R.S., Author of “Logic for the Million,” “A “A Practical 
‘Treatise on Banking, 
Lon Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
HE ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. By Epwarp Barrineton pe Fonsiangur, Assistant 
Commissary-General. 

“This is the only English book in which | it will be welcome as a complete and well- 
the general reader or the military student | proportioned sketch of our army system, 
has an opportunity of studying our army | readable throughout, and full of interesting 
as awhole..... To the general public | and suggestive information.”—Kzaminer, 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE REV. JOHN HUNTER’S GRAMMATICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 1s, 3d., cloth, 
ARAPHRASING AND ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 
simplified for the use of Schools; forming a Manual of Instruction and Exercise 
for Normal Students, Pupil-Teachers, "ke. By the Rev. Joan Hunter, M.A., formerly 
Vice-Principal of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea, 


By the same Author, New and improved Editions, 


TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR............ 2s. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH PARSING............... Os. 6d. 
ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES Os. 6d. 


London: Brown, and Co., 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. LYNCH’S LECTURES, &c. 
Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d, cloth, 
ECTURES.IN AID OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT, addressed 
to Young Men and others. By Tuomas T. Lyncu, 
By the same Author, in Royal 32mo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE RIVULET: a Contribution to Sacred Song. Second 


Edition. 


s MEMORIALS OF THEOPHILUS TRINAL. Second Edition. 
‘cap. 8vo, 6s, 
‘ ESSA YS ON SOME OF THE FORMS OF LITERATURE. 
cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON A DAY. Second Edition. Price 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORNING CLOUDS,” 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. By the Author 
of “ Morning Clouds.” 
Also, Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
MORNING CLOUDS. 

“ We cordially recommend these letters | ing. We also beg to draw attention to 
to all our readers, They are full of good the excellent advice on the art of dress in 
sense and right feeling, and are the work the fifth chapter. The remarks on the 
of avery graceful and highly cultivated duty of pleasure are likewise noteworthy. 
mind, Moreover, they show great know- | We oo of the teaching of ‘ Morning 
ledge of the human ,and the sugges- Clouds’ as much as we admire its style; 
tions they contain are eminently practical , and we hope that it may soon become the 
and wholesome. Her remarks on educa- | general favourite which we think it de- 
tion and choice of studies are thoroughly serves to be.”—Saturday Review, 
good, and so is her defence of novel-read- 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 8vo, price 3s, 6d, 
YMNS AND HYMN BOOKS; with a Few Words on 
Anthems. A Letter to the Rev. W. Upton Richards, M.A., from Witt1am 
Joun Biew. Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Price 7s, 6d. boards, 
GAMEMNON THE KING. From Aischylus. Translated 
into English Verse by Witt1am Buew, M.A. 
Loyeman and Co. 
275 Tunes, 18mo, price 3s. cloth, 
Ces HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. By W.J. Brew, M.A.; 
and H. J. Gauwttert, Mus, Doc. Second Edition. 
The Same, Full Score, in a Large Volume, price 18s, cloth, Second Edition, 
Rivivetons, 
Just published, price 3s, 


By Rev. G. Rrapore, B.A., late Warden of fe 
Home of Charity, London; Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Buecleuch, 


Preparing for the Press, 
POEMS. By the Rey. G. Rrapore. 


Messre. Rrvincron, Waterloo-place, 


LEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Vol, 1, (Twenty-third Thousand), price 3s. 6d, The Six Volumes complete, £1 1s, 
London; Hovrsrom and Warcur. 

BUTLER’S ANALOGY, 

12mo, cloth, 2s, 
HE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature, to which are added two bri ef Disserta- 
tions :—1. Of Personal Identity ; If. Of the Nature of Virtue, with Index by Joszsrx 
Burier, LL.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham. 
*, * BUTLER’S FIFTEEN SERMONS, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Trae and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


EZNEID OF VIBGIL, 
12mo, roan, 7s. 6d. 
(C.) AANEID OF VIRGIL, with English 
tical and a Metrical Clavis ; and an Historical, Geographical, 
and Mythological Index. ted, with considerable alterations, and adapted to the 
use of English Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. W, Trotiorx, M.A. 
London; Witt1am Tree and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E,C, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


lisher’s by the 7th, and by the the 10th instan 


50, ALBEMARLE-sTREET, LONDON, 
December 28th, 1858 


DINBURKGH REVIEW, No. CCXXI. — 


intended for insertion are requested to 


be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 


ly. ADVERTISEMENTS and Bris cannot be received later than Friday next. 
London: Loremay and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LVIL., price 6s., 


is published THIS DAY. 


I. Physical and Moral Heritage. 


Serf-Emangi, 
VI. Masson’s Life of Milton, 


I atia, 
Systems— Ancient and | VII. France and 


odern. 
IV. Bolingbroke. 


VIII. Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 


1X. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; and Smmpxry, 


and 


Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXIX, JANUARY, 1859. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, Reform of Parliament. 
II. The Religious Policy of Austria. 
III. The Sanitary Condition of the Army. 
IV. Chloroform and other Anesthetics, 
V. Spiritual Destitution in 
Vi. s History of Friedrich the 


| Lettres and Art. 


| VII. Recent Cases of Witchcraft. 


— prary :—1. Theology 

Philosophy.—2, 
and —3. Science.— 
and Biography, — 5, Belles 


Joux Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1856. 


No. DXIX. Price 2s, 6d, 


Caxton. Part 
Burmah and the Burmese. 
A Cruise in Jepanene Waters, Part II. 
How to boil Peas. 


CONTENTS :— 
What will he do with it? By Pisistratus $04 
the Last. 


ling Saunter in Sutherland, 
1d of Towton Moor. 
Pow ular Literature. — The Periodical 


ress. 
The Royal Proclamation to India. 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY 
JANUARY, 1859, 
Dr. Arnold. 
Carlyle’ 8 Frederick the Great. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” By 
Charles Lever. Part XIII. 
The Great Duke at the Sculptor’s. 
A British Straw upon an I 
Dublin: Arex. and Sons. 


MAGAZINE, No. CCCXIII. 
and Petticoats. By T. Irwin. 


| Periwigs 
| Wilhelm Tell, By Professor de Vericour. 

| Things New and Old. 

| The Lilliput of the Corniche. 

| Our Foreign Courier, No. VII. 

Stream. | M. de Montalembert on the Indian Debate. 


London: Hurst and Buacxerr. 


JHE ECLECTIC: A MONTHLY REVIEW AND 

MISCELLANY.—The First Number of the New and Enlarged Series is published 

January 1st, Contains Articles on the following attractive subjects :—1. John Milton. 
—2. Lyra Germanica,—3. Vani ity exander Smith.—4. Comets, What are 


they >—5. Highwater Mark, by P. 


se.—6. Town and Forest, Chapter L., ey 


Author of Church Rates.—8. Parliamentary Reform.—9. 


Somnambulism, b 


me Colleges.—S) ~ Notices of Recent Works in G 


Elam, Sheffield.—10. The Coming Session.—11. Our Theol 


Literature. Price 1s, 6d, 


onthly. London: Warp and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NHE ENGLISH WOMAN’S 


JANUARY NUMBER. 


JOURNAL. 


Contents :—1. Emigration as a Preventive Agency.—2. Johanna Kinkel.—3 
Assurance.—4, Loo Loo.—5. A Poem.—6, A The Reviewer 


No. IL.—8. Notices of Books.—9. Open Counc 


10. Passing Events. 


Published by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), 144, Princes- 
street, Cavendish-square; and for the Company by Press, StsPuBNSON, and SPencr, 


Paternoster-row. 


Price Lightpence, 
HAMBERS’S JOURHAL OF AR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND AB’ Part LX., DEC 


The Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon in 


The Carbonari. 
Encounter with a Bear. 
The Boat-Flies of Mexico. 
Sonnet—The Skylark’s Nest. 
the Planets. 
n Brown’s “Locke and Sydenham,” 


Dred Man's Chap. IIT, 
A Ch 
Legal 


Two Letters from the Levant. Letter Il. 

« Great St r Swi 
An Apology for our 
Laboudie, the Cymbal- oY 
™ Sele from an Agricultural Point of 
‘= Now w Way t to Pay Old Debts, 
On Ceremonies at Rome. 
In Re, Mind and Matter. 
Visitants of Ship# at Sea. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
About the Pantomime. 
Poem—Holly Berries, 


. TITLE AND INDEX TO VOL. x, 
W. and R. Cuamszns, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 


de CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. Price 1s. 6d. The Number 
for JANUARY, commencing a New Volume, contains :— 


1. Confession of Sin, 


5, The Church of England in the West 
Ridin: of Yorkshire, 
6. The Indian Matiny. 


London: Hatonary and Co,, 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., the Firra Youume of the 
HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY EVisw, 
“ Frank and fearless in tone, wisely progressive in spirit.”—Athe. 
London: Bratt and Daupy, 196, Fleet-street. 


LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL. 
OTES AND QUERIES. = Pages. Byery Sai Saturday, price 
Num Ww 


4d., Stamped Edition, 5d. The Back 


of print Having 


reprinted, a few Complete Sets may now be had. 
The First Number for the New Year will commence a Volume. 
Brut and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street ; and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
*,* for the Current Week received up to Trurspay 


Live CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographie Portraits 


by Mavutt and PotyBiay«, 


The Number for JANUARY ataiee 3 JOHN B, BUCKSTONE, Esq. 


and 55, Gracech 
and 


and 1874, Piccadilly ; 


W. and Co., Fleet-street. 
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13, Grgat Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Forming the Second 


Volume of Hurst & Brackxrr’s Stanparp Lrsrary of Cheap Editions of 

Porutar Mopgrn Works. Price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. 
“ A very cheap and handsome new edition of the story of ‘John Ht alifax,’ — 

to pass freely from hand to hand, as a gift book in many h 


HENRY IIl., KING OF FRANCE; HIS COURT AND 
TIMES. By Miss Freer, 3 Vols., with Portraits, 31s, 6d. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
By Miss Kavanaeu, 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Lerten Ritcuie. 2 Vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s, bound. 
ONWARDS. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 Vols. 
“One of the best of the new novels,”—Ezaminer. 
STEPHAN LANGTON. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., 


F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 2 vols., with Fine Engravings, 21s, 
“ An admirable romanee by a very clever writer.”— Post. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Miss Parpor. 
2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, (Next week.) 


RIGHT OK WRONG. By Miss Jewssury, Author of 
“Constance Herbert,” &c, 2 Vols., 21s. (Just ready.) 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H,. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Now ready, ree Edition, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
ly bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
For 1859. 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME FROM THE PERSONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 


Lodge’s Peerage is acknowledged to be the most complete, as well as the most 
ene work of the kind. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangements or 
the beauty of its ty ypography and pam | and for its authority, correctness, and 
embellishments, the work is justly entitled to the high place it occupies on the tables 
of Her Majesty, and the Nobility. 


Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, Second Edition, 2s. cloth extra, 


Hoses OF DEVOTION: a Meditation for every Day in the 
Month, Translated and Abridged from the German of Dr, A. Tholuck, by 
Awy and Carmarine H, Dunn, 


London: Hamrtton, Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row; and 
Janes Nispet and Co., Berners-street. 
WORKS OF “DELTA.” 
18mo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents :—Chap. I. The Complaint.—Chap. II. The Unction of the Holy 
One.—Chap. III. Criticism and Controversy.—Chap. IV. Objective Truth and Inner 
Life.—Chap, V. The Church and the World. 
Also, Second Edition, with additional Notes, 1s. 6d. 
“THE COMFORTER ;” or, Joy in the Holy Ghost. A Word 
fer the Restless. 


Hamitton and Co.; and Nisspet and Co. 


In 12mo, price 3s, 6d., the Third Edition, enlarged, of 


HE BOOK OF PROVERBS, EXPLAINED AND 

ILLUSTRATED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Bewsamrn Ettiorr 

ye Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow ; Author of “A Help to the Reading of 


Rrvrvatons, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLDIS SECOND LATIN BOOK—SEVENTH EDITION. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Seventh Edition of 
SECOND LATIN BOOK, AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


Intended as a Sequel to “Henry's First Latin Book.” By the Rev. T. 
Cambridge M.A,, late Rector of Lyndon, and Formerly Fellow of Trinity Coliege, 


Cambri 
Rivinatons, Waterloo-place ; 
of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


VANGELICAL LIFE, AS SEEN IN THE EXAMPLE OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By Joun James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough ; 
uthor of a “ Comment on the Collects,” and other Works. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENT ON THE MORNING AND 
EVENING SERVICES K OF < onl PRAYER;; in a Series of 
Plain Lectures. Second 10s, 6d. 


BOOKS OF CONSOLATION ° 


1, 
OMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. Selected from various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a Preface by S. WipEr- 
Forcr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 4s, 6d. 


2. HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. 
In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Containing 233 Poems, 
by various Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fospzry, B.A. Fourth Edition, 6s, 6d, 


8. CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the Prospect of Sickness, 
Mourning, and Death. By the Rev. Jonn James, DD. Seventh Edition. 5s, 


= SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. Fifth 


"PRAYERS FOR THE SICK A AND DYING. By the Author 
ot" its Trials and Blessings.” Edition. 2s. 


pettus, FOR THE SICK AND AFFLICTED, with Hints on the Visitation of the 
Sick. By the Rev. James Stape, M.A., Vicar of Bolton. Sixth Edition. 3s, 6d. 

7. THE WEEK OF DARKNESS; a Manual for Mourners i ina 
wherein one lies Dead. By the Author of “ M: ary Powell 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
POPULAR JUVENILE PUBLICATION. 


THE PARENTS’ CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG PERSONS. New Edition, carefully revised, in 
Twelve Monthly Shilling Volumes, each complete in itself, and each containing a 
full page Illustration in Oil Colours, with Woodcuts, and handsomely bound in 
ornamented boards, 


ox re . ad to the Editor, MISS EDGEWORTH thus writes of the PARENTS’ 

“T almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. ..... There is 
so much — in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves 
attention, and does not lead to the bad habit of trittering away the mind by requiring 
no exertion from the reader...... hoever your scientific associate is, he under- 
stands his business and children’s right well...... Withcut 
or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly —_ ~ a and hence all 
sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side. 

*,* Vol. price One was published December 1; Vol. IL., price 
SHILLING, i is "ready this day, Jan, 1, 1 a 


SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR SCHEMES. By 
Writt1am Lucas Sareant, Author of “The Science of Social Opulence,” &c, 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

3. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND 
SOCIAL TOPICS. By the late Rev. Frep, W. RosErtson, of Brighton. Post 
8vo, price 7s. Gd. cloth. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 


1. LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Courrer Bett). By 
Mrs. GaskEtL. 1 Vol. Post 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. cl 


. ESMOND: a — of Queen Anne’s Reign. By W. M. 
Tuacxeray, Esq. 1 Vol., uniform with “ Miscellanies,” a, doth, 


2 

3. LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. By 
W. M. Tuacxeray, Esq. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

4 


. THE TOWN; ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND 
Lzten Hunt. Forty-five Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, price 


5. TALES OF THE COLONIES. By the late CHartzs 
Rowcrort, Esq. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


6. THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS: an Old English Story. 
By Tatzort Gwrnyez. Post 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 


7. PAUL FERROLL: a Tele. By the Author of “IX. Poems 
V.” Post 8vo, price 2s. cloth 


8. DEERBROOK. A Tale of English Country Life. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


9. A LOST LOVE. By Asnrorp Owen. Post 8vo, price 
2s, cloth, 
10. BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
SHIRLEY. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
VILLETTE. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


BY EMILY AND ANNIE BRONTE, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. With 
Memoir of the Sisters by Coartottz Bronte. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 
1. AN OLD DEBT. By Frorrence Dawson. 2 Vols. 


2. SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Ler, 
Author of “Kathie Brande,” &e, 3 Vols. 
“A novel that is well worth reading, and possesses the cardinal virtue of being 
extremely interesting.” —.!/ene@um, 
“A novel in whic there - much to interest and please. The heroine herself 
is charming.”—New Quarter 
“ A charming tale life and character.”— Globe, 


3. MY LADY: a Tale of Modern Life. 2 Vols. 


“There is force and a good deal of freshness in ‘ My Lady.’ ”—Spectator, 
“Tt will be read with great intcrest and pleasure.” J all 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. | 


Now ready, price 2s.; by post, 2s, 2d. 


XAMINATION PAPERS, UN IVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Examination of Students are not Members of the Un: 
— an — and the Regulations, &c., for the held a 


London: CamBrripGR WarEnovss, 32, Paternoster-row. 
Cambridge: De1eHTon, Bett, and Co, 


The Crass Lists will be published, it is hoped, towards the end of January. 
8vo, price 4s, 8d., Papers relating to the 
ANITARY STATE OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND; 
being the Results of an Inquiry into the Proportions of Death ng luced by 
certain Diseases in different Districts in eet communicated to the Loard of 


Health, by Epwarp Heaptam GREENHOW, D. With an Introduce! Re; by 
the Mgprcat Orricer oF THE Boaxp, on the Preventability of nds of 


Premature Death. 
4to, price 5s., Papers relating to the 
HISTORY AND PRACTICE OF VACCINATION. By the 
Mepicat Orricer or THE Boarp. 
_ ag and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 


Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great ———, Lincoin’s Inn Fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
street Fleet-street, E.C. 
Messrs. LONGM Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Messrs. BLACK, AIDINBURGH, and 


Messrs. THOM, 
Messrs. HODGES and mea} DUBLIN. 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country, 
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“THE COUNCIL OF TEN” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Published every Saturday, price 4d.; stamped, 5d. 
The First Numezx of Vol. IL, under the New Management, is published Ta1s Day. 
Orricr, 4, Bouverre STREET. 


Le 3 Janvier, 1859, paraitra 


LE MEMORIAL DIPLOMATIQUE: 


JOURNAL INTERNATIONAL, POLITIQUE, LITTERAIRE, ET FINANCIER. 
Publie & Paris tous les Dimanches. 


AVEC LE CONCOURS DE 
M. Cucnzvat Crarieny, ancien directeur politique du “ Constitutionnel.” 
M.’J. B. Despiacs, ancien rédacteur du “ Courrier de l’Europe.” 
M. le Chevalier L. Denxavz, auteur de “ L’Histoire du Congrés de Paris.” 
M. le Abbé Huc, auteur du “ Voyage en Chine et au Thibet.” 
Madame Lron1x p’Aunzt, auteur d’un “ Voyage au Spitzberg,” etc. 
M. F, Cotrncamp, professeur & la Faculté des Lettres, 
M. Rapor, bibliothécaire du Louvre. 
M. P. Merrvay, etc. etc. 


LONDON: W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


In Imp, Folio, elegantly half-bound, russia or morocco, gilt leaves, price 56s, 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION. 

A Series of SIXTY FOLIO MAPS, engraved and printed in Colours in the first 
Ee of the Art, and accompanied by Descriptions of the various Countries of the 

orld, and a Complete Index of 65,000 Names. 

In the construction of the New Edition of this Atlas, access has been obtained to 
the most recent Government Charts and Surveys ; and the authentic information these 
supply has been embodied along with the important recent Discoveries of British and 
Foreign Travellers and Navigators, including the celebrated Maciurz, Bartana, and 


LIvInGstTonE. 
“This is an exceedingly valuable Atlas.”—Economist, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


Now ready, Twenty-first Edition, complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 39s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
(Ulster King of Arms) 
GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC DICTIONARY of the 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1859. 


*,* This is the _~ Peerage extant that gives the Genealogi 
as present, account of the Families of every Peer and Baronet in the Realm, and 
the Blazon as well as a pictorial representation of their Arms. The book consists of 
upwards of 1200 closely-printed pages, and contains, besides the Genealogical and 

eraldic Dictionary, a Short History of the Peerage and Baronetage, their —, 
Privileges, and Origin—an Account of the Royal Family—Kings of Scotland—House 
of Guelph—Peers entitled to Quarter the Plantagenet Arms—Scale of Precedence— 
Spiritual Lords—Foreign Titles of Nobility borne by British Subjects—Peerages 
Recently Extinct—Peerages Claimed—Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs 
Apparent and Presumptive—Courtesy Titles of Eldest Sons—Daughters of Peers 

arried to Commoners—Peerages of the Three Kingdoms, collectively, in Order of 
Precedence — Baronets in Order of Precedence— Privy Councils of England and 
Ireland—Orders of Kuighthood, viz., Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, St. Michael 
and St. George, Guelphic—Knights Bachelors—Mottoes Translated, with Illustrations; 
and an Alphabetical List of the Szats anp Mansions oF Peers anD Baronets. 


or past, as well 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. 


CHARMION E: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 


By E. A. LEATHAM, M.A. 


“ His style is as vivid as though he had never opened a Greek Lexicon. ‘ Charmione’ 
is almost worthy—and even the ‘almost’ is very high praise—to take the place as a 
Pn picture of the daily life of Greece, that the ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ has long 

en with respect to Rome. Mr. Leatham has succumbed much more to the popular 
taste than to his own necessities, in giving his work the externals of a novel. It is a 
dramatised history. .... It is no small merit that with so much power of picture- 
drawing the author’s antiquarian knowledge is never obtruded.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is a union of genius, antiquarian learning, and Hellenic enthusiasm; and is a 
spirited and beautiful representation of Athenian society and politics, from the death 

Pericles to the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. ... . Almost any part of the work 
would be worthy of extract.”— Globe. 

“*Charmione’ is the best example of the purely classical novel that we know of.”— 
Economist. 

“ There is evidence throughout of considerable power.” —Spectator. 

“ *Charmione’ ma; by men of the world who have lost a little of their 
College Greek, with infinite advantage.”— Express. 

“We may congratulate Mr. Leatham on having produced a readable and interesting 
story, with a very creditable amount of adherence to classical proprieties.’""— Press. 

“It is beautiful, eloquent, and—as far as our knowledge and legitimate inference 

true to history, as it is to art. ... As an intellectual treat, the lovers of Old 
reece will find ‘ ione’ worthy to be ranked with ‘Pericles and dd 


Statesman. 
“A clever specimen of the classical novel.” — National Review. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Just published, price 4s. 
MIDSUMMER DAY’S UVREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
AVON. 
ed Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
UNIFORM WITH JOHNSTON’S “CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE.” 
In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence each (commencing January Ist), 
HE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By GerorGE 
Lewes, Author of “ Sea-side Studies,” “ Life of Goethe,” &c. 
Part I. HUNGER AND THIRST. : 
W. Buacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of all Booksellers, 


This day is published, 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “ My Novel,” &. 


Four Volumes, Post Octavo, price £2 2s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
THE AUTHOR OF “VATHEK.” 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD, 
OF FONTHILL, 


AuTHOR oF “VaTHEK.” 


2 Vols., with fine Portrait, 21s, 
“ The life of Beckford was worth writing, and the writer has unveiled the treasures 
of the pre-Adamite Sultans and their sing master to the gaze of a generation which 


had begun to forget all about him.”—Press 


te. 
have been taken with these volumes, and the run of them will doubtless be 
considerable.” —Messenger, 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


On January Ist will be published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XV. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Crabbe. VIL The Religion of the W 
II. The Autobiography of Catherine II. cl sia 


asses, 
ILI. The Results of Short Imprisonment’ VIII. Longfellow. 
IV. Virgil and his Modern Critics. - Mansel’s Limits of Religious 
V. Count Miot de Melito and the French | Thought. 
Revolution. | X. Parliamentary Reform, 
VI. False Morality of Lady Novelists. | XI. Books of the Quarter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA.” 


LIFE IN VICTORIA; 
OR, VICTORIA IN 1953, AND VICTORIA IN 1858. 


SHOWING THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT MADE BY THE COLONY WITHIN THOSE 
PERIODS, IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, CITIES AND DIGGINGS, 


By WILLIAM KELLY. 
Two Vols. Post Svo, 21s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PALISSY THE POTTER,” &e. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


By HENRY MORLEY. 
With Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo, price 21s, 


Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


PROVERBS WITH PICTURES. 


By CHARLES H. BENNETT. 
With about 250 Illustrations. 


SPORT AND ITS PLEASURES, 


PHYSICAL AND GASTRONOMICAL. 
By the Author of “ Highland Sports.” 
With Illustrations by Harvey. 
Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


(This day. 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d.° 
BY A SONG WRITER. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 


SONGS 


Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE 
KABYLE WAR. 
By H. M. WALMSLEY. 


Crown 8vo, price 4s, 
NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 


ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


With 8 Tilustrations by Phiz. [This day. 


On the 1st January will be published, No, XIX. of 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 


A MAN OF OUR DAY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by Phiz. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


| 
4 
: ee “Contains matter of much interest, an is replete with anecdotes of that singular 
man himself, and of the illustrious circle of which he was a member.”— Observer. 4 
. “Will do some justice to the memory of a man who, we suspect, has been } 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
January, 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ITALY : REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS 


from the Year 1816 to 1854, By Lorp Broveutos, G.C.B,, Author of “ Travels 
in Albania,” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. (Shortly.) 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
With Maps and P: 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR: Three Visits 
With Notices of the People, Natural History, dc. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN: an Historical and Descriptive 
Account. By Rev. H.G. Nicmouus. Illustrations, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS: a Tour 


through all the Piedmont. 
By Rev. S. W. Kine, Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 18s. 


ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. By 
General Sir Howarp Dovetas. Woodeuts. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS. By J. P. Ferrier, 
Author of “Caravan Wanderings in Persia,” 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Jamus P. Mutruzap, Portrait and Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s. 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS, Preached 
to a Country Congregation. By the late J. J. Brunt, B.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


ON COLOUR: AND ON THE NECESSITY FOR A 
GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE AMONG ALL CLASSES, By Sir J. G. 
With Lllustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of RAWLINSON’S TRANS- 
LATION OF HERODOTUS. Maps and Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


THE STUDENTS HUME: a History of England, from 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar. By Davrp Hume, abridged, and continued to the 
Present Time. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE 
LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Vol. IL, 8vo, 208. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


EXAMINED. The Bameton Lecrunrgs for 1858, By Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE: the 


Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert, By Rev. J.L. Portzr. Maps 
and Plans, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 248. 


HANDBOOK FOR KENT, SUSSEX, SURREY, 
HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 17s, 6d. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. Translated by J. G. 


Illustrated with Coloured Borders and Woodcuts, New Edition. 
, 218, 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. By James Ferausson. Second Edition. With nearly 
900 Illustrations, 8vo, 26s, 


THE BOOK OF THE CHURCH. By the late Rozerr 
Sournzy, LL.D. Seventh Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHALL AND WILL; Fut Auxiliary Verbs. B 


REMARKS ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE, By G.Scort, A.R.A, Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER;; a View of the Productive 


of Modern Society. By Second Edition. Post 8vo, 
3, 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS 


OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an wi y of their Veracity. By 
Rev. J. J. Buunt, B.D, Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 


LORD DUFFERINS YACHT VOYAGE TO 
ICELAND, Fourth Edition. Woodeuts., Post 8vo, 9s. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. By Cuantes Kyicur. Second 
Edition. Feap, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GREECE: Picroriat, Descriptive, AnD Historicar. By 


Rev. Curistoruzr Worpsworts. With Illustrations of its Scenery, Archi- 
tecture, Costume, and Fine Arts. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 23s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History oF His Timez. 
By Davip Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in University 


College, London. Vol. L, "Bvo, with Two Portraits, 18s. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


“SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, The 


Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” With numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 

ved by Linton. Imp. 16mo, printed on toned paper, and in 
extra cloth, with gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


“The execution is excellent. .... Like ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ the 
* White Horse’ gives the reader a he em | of gratitude and personal esteem towards 
the author. . . . The Author could not have a better style, nor a better transfer, 
nor amore excellent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book.” — Saturday Review. 

“There is in it a high tone of earnest purpose, which engages our strongest 
interest, and to which we most heartily say, God od speed it! ... . With its — 
feeling, its and 8 its sympathy with the homes of 
and those ties which used men to them and its cheerful Chris- 
tianity.”— Press. 

“A glorious tale of summer +, fh. = will make many a heart glad these 
winter nights..... We do will easily find a book which 
will be better worth reading come of these Christmas evenings.”—Freeman, 

“There is a hearty life about the book .... which will give the reader 
thoughts to do him good in many subsequent hours.”—John Bull. 


‘FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With a Visit 


to Carthage. By J. W. Buaxestey, B.D., Vicar of Ware, Herts; 
sometime Fellow ‘ond Tutor of Trinit . With Maps and Illus- 
trations after Photographs. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“ A highly interesting volume.” ewan 

“ A light and bl 
made good use of his o ions by various routes 
into the interior.”—Atheneum, 

“A good book and will well repay perusal.”— Homeward Mail. 

“ The work will be read by classical students with peculiar interest ; political 
readers will find enough to engage them in the political views ‘expressed 
= the colonization and em ion and the administrative systems of — 
while the general reader will no lack of word-pictures and anecdotes.” —. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little ~. Mrs. ———. 
Author of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &c. 12mo, bound in 
extra cloth, 6s. 


16mo, vainaed on paper, 5s 
“Three charming tales of early English history . om ina 
healthful and entire tirely Christian spiri irit, and are charming alike in conception 
ion. . . . This book will make many a young heart glad in this cheerful 
Christmas time.”— Freeman. 
same high lessons 


“ We cordially The ... the same 
which were so conspicuous in ‘Ruth and Her Friends.’”—John Bull. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE HEROES: Greek mings Tales for my Children. 
By Cuartes Kinestey, Rector Evers 1, Perseus. 2. The 
Argonauts. 3. Theseus. New ly Cheaper dition, with Eight Illus- 
trations engraved by Whymper. Royal 16mo, beautifully vm on 
toned paper by Clay, seul bound in asthe cloth, with gilt edges, 5s. 

“ Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or 
more stirring strain.”—Saturday Review. 


an enchained interest 
Quarterly. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and other Poems. 
By the Rey. H. C. Apams, M.A., 7 Fallow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Author of “ Sivan the Sleeper, ¥ Royal 16mo, 5s. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into lish 
Verse. By I. C. Wricut, M.A., Translator of “ Dante,” late F of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Books I—VI., Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


LAYS OF MIDDLE AGE, and other Poems. By 
JamMES HEDDERWICK. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“We cannot understand how it is that ah Hedderwick’s ote is not a 
thousand times better known. It needs only to be known to be 


There is something delightful in its calm, pathos and beauty.” —Fraser’ 
Magazine, Feb, 1857. 


THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND MEDO- 
PERSIA, being Part IV. of “ Christ and Other Masters.” CHARLES 
Haxpwick, -A., Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Part I. Introduction. Part IT. Religions of India, and Part III. 


eee ‘America, and Oceanica, may still be had separately, 
price 7s. 6d. each part. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Vols. 
Feap. 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, In 6 Pocket 
Vols., price 21s, cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 Vol. 
8v0, price 20s. cloth. 


*,* These are the sole complete Editions of this Poet’s works issued, 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, 
price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. In 1 Vol. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, In 1 Vol,, Illustrated by Woodeuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges, 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 Vol., Illustrated by 72 
Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s, cloth, 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 Vol. Illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. eloth, 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, 
Tilustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s, cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 Vol, 
Tilustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 16s, cloth, 


CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 Vol. Feap. 
8vo, Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. In 1 Vol. 
Feap. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. A Medley. Seventh Edition. 
Price 5s, cloth. 


.TENNYSON’S MAUD; and otlier Poems. Second 


Edition, Price 5s, cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 


HOOD’S WORKS. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, 
price 7s, cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Seventh 
Edition. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN; OR, LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO 


YEAR. A New Edition. In 1 Vol. 8vo, Illustrated by 360 Woodcuts, price 
10s, 6d. cloth, 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. With 67 Original Designs. A New Edition, In 1 Vol. Peap, 8vo, price 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 


COLERIDGES POEMS. A New Edition. In 1 Vol. 
Feap. 8vo, price 68. cloth. 


COLERIDGE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Edition. 
In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


MR, BENTLEY’S LIST 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Sypwzy Lapy Morean. 8vo, with Portrait of Lady Morgan, and 
View of her Drawing-room, 12s. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. Dorax, Author of “ Habits and Men,” &¢. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs. Grace DatrrmrPrE 
Exx1ort., Written at the express desire of His Majesty King George III. 
8vo, with Three beautiful Portraits from a Painting by Gainsborough, 
and from a Miniature by Cosway, &c., 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 


from the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in England to the Re- 
peal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With Sketches of Press Celebrities. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


COMPLETION of HORACE WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS. The Ninth Volume, with Five Portraits and copious Index 
Nominum. Edited by Peter 8y0, 10s. 6d. 

[On Monday. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 
MERCHANT. Translated and Edited by Lady Watxzace. 2 Vols. 
Small 8vo, 12s. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MY LITERARY LIFE; with Selections from my Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 6s. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By 
the Author of “ Mary Powell.” New Edition. Small 8yo, antique, 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD IN ALL 


COUNTRIES. By Peter Lryp Simmonps. Small 8vo, 6s., hand- 
somely bound. 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. By Henry 
Jounx Small 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION of DR. DORAN’S TABLE 
TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON THEM. This New Edition is in 
Post 8yo, uniform with all Dr. Doran’s subsequent Works. Post 8vo 
7s. 6d. [On Monday. 


ALSO IMMEDIATELY. 
THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Donan. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits 
of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT: A Tale of the Day. 
By Suretey Brooxs, Author of “Aspen Court.” with upwards 
of Twenty Illustrations by Tenniel, and handsomely bound, 13s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDTIA. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


HREE of the Four Divisions of this important work having been completed, and the publication of the FOURTH 
DIVISION being about to commence, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the character of the ewe as & 
complete body of knowledge. 


As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of Grocrarzy, of Broerapny, of Naturat History, and of Arts aNnD 
Scrences, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, the conmexion of these great Divisions may require some very brief 
elucidation. 


If the English Yt had been arranged in two Alphabets, instead of in four, the one department might have been called 

The Cyclopedia of Gzocrapny, and the Cyclopedia of Biocrapuy, forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not only the 
Description of every Country, but its History in all ages. Under the Geographical name will be found a rapid view of a nation’s 
progress. Under the Biographical names will be found all the great public events ; and the religious, moral, and intellectual history 
of every State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 


The Cyclopedia of Naturat History, and the Cyclopedia of Arts anv Scienczs, now commencing, and forming also 
Ten Volumes, present every feature of the Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of Science to Productive 
Industry. This concluding Division also embraces all branches of miscellaneous information not strictly referable to these general 

The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always remained in 
the hands of Mr. Knicut, Every artiele in that celebrated work was an original contribution, furnished by many of the most 
eninent mengef.4he times. The elaborate revisions, with the large additions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay 
for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of literary production alone of these Twenty’ 
Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. — 


- Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now snnatonk, no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining fourth being 
regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division will commence in the periodical course ‘© ponies on the 31st of 
January, 1859, and will be finished in the last month of 1860. 


It will be issued in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number, price 2s. 6d. each; and in iceanene Six in number, at intbetels 
of four months. 


THE COMPLETED DIVISIONS ARE PUBLISHED AS FOLLOWS: 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, price £2 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, £2 10s. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


_Four Volumes, price £2 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, £2 10s, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price £3; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, £3 12s, . .. 


Te POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME T0 THE REVOLUTION OF 1608. 
(WER 
By CHARLES. KNIGAT. 


This, the First Division of the Poputak History or EnGuanpD, forms a SEPARATE AND CoMPLETE Work; with which view a Copious Inpex 
is added to the Four Volumes. The Ssconp Drviston will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a 


epech in the important change of the commercial policy of the country. The Fourth Number of this part of the History, being No. XXXVI. of the 


work, was published on the 31st December. 


“<The Popular History of England’ of Charles Knight is of a somewhat her “Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; in short, by his 
prise (comparing it with works iain in penny number): but the plates, as w: genuine sympathy with all of English kind; he disarms the critic, end we predict 
soni er, Indeed, that the reception of his book will fully justify its title, His attempt to supply the 

r an: ublished 
scoonnt of the state of commis, vernment, and a society ‘ot t different. vetiodss place of Hume’s History is in a great measure successful, at least we know which 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Lendon: Printed by Savitt and James 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davin Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39. Southampton-street, Strand same County.—Jenuary 1, 1859, 
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